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ABSTEACT ) 

This report presents -the results of a survey of 5 
^ public and 22 private schools in which Work Incentive Program (WIN) 
\ registrants were enrolled for vocational training during the 
^^..^ouchering feasibility test in Portlan^, Oregon, The data include the 
responses of sahool representatives tcPan interview schedule that 
asked about the ^^chools, \theiV operations, their reactions to the 
voucliering prograiiu and, additionally, what the schools said about 
me of the 168 WIN registrants who spent, their training vouchers in 
the schdols, TPieTvasiV^ differences in *the responses of public and 
privatex schoolls were fpund. These differences were attributed to - 
dif ferei^es \in\ thh size> organizational structure, and training 
philc^ophiesXpfWhe twov iijategories of schools. The private schools 
seem to be mot^ \Dra^(n^trq in their orientation toward vocational 
training. The vt^u^her S^ys^em ppsed no particular problems for the 
schools, and the .schools^'' so far do not seem to have behaved ^ 
unethically\pr in^*ah exploitive manner with respect to vouchering* At! 
the same tim^, it, ca^jinot be concluded that problems will not arise if 
vouchers become avaii^b^le on a larger scale and over a longer period 
of time. (Author/IET) 
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SCHOOLS' RESPONSES TO VOUCHERED VOCATIONAL 
TRAINING: EXPERIENCES WITH THE PORTLAND 
WIN VOUCHER TRAINING PROGRAM 

J 

^ Executive Summary 

( ntrpduct i on f 

This is a report of a survey of the schools which provided 
training to Work Incentive Program (WIN) participants in an exploratory 
program to t*es t the feasibility of introducing a voucher system for the 
purchase of skill training. / 

Vouchering is a mechanism for modifying the relationships bfetween 
public agencies and Ctie i r clients by replacing the provision of goods 
ond services in kind with a certificate or some form of authorization 
wfjich will permit the client to selfcct and "purchase" what is needed 
from some range of goods or services as well as from a more or less 
specified rang^ of vendors. Proponents of vouchering hypothesize that 
its application will, on the demand side, broaden the range of services 
and vendors Zva i 1 ab I e to clients, increase chances of meeting the clients 
needs adequately as they choose their own services and vendors, and 
enhance clients' self-esteem, sense of personal efficacy and committment 
by allowing them to make their own decisions.. *0n the supplier side, it 
Is hypothesized that vouchering will i nc rease ^e^pons i veness to clients' 
needs and Improve the effectiveness of services by Increasing competition 
among vendors. ' - ^ 

In early 197^, the Bureau of Social Science Research, Inc. (BSSR) 
under a grant from the Manpower Administration, designed an exploratory 
program to test the feasibility of vouchering Institutional vcx:ational 
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training in WIN. The program was intended to determine the administra- 
tive feasibility of vouchering as well as to identify problems and 
develop procedures in a limited setting before toting the program on a 
larger scale, " Port land , Oregon, was selected asf a test site; the first 
of some 200 vouchers was issued in April, 197^.' 

The vouchers issued to Portland W^N participants authorized 
them to purchase vocational training up to 1 year in duration from any 
public or private school in the fnet ropol i tan area. Trainifig coulc^ be 
for any occupation and no limit was placed on cost, except that any. 

V 

training costing more than $2,500 had to be approved by the Regional 

Assistant Director for Manpower in Seattle, Trainees were to iQi^to 
their own training sources and make their own arrangonxjnts fo^r training 

which would load to a reasonable expectation of emp 1 oyab i 1 i t y . 

In March, 1975. interviews with officials in 27 schools wore 

conducted by the authOrs of this report, to dotormino the characteris- 
tics of the schools where vouchers wore spent, identify the schools' 

operations and procedures relevant to the training of vouchorod students, 

and obtain their reactions to vouchering. 

A summary of the findings from this survey follows. 

The Schools 

The schools interflowed Included public and private schools of 
varying sizes and dogroos of specialization (Figure l). 

Details on the development and early phases of the program will 
be found in Ann Richardson and Lauro M, Sharp, T^ he Foos lb i 1 I ty of *'VoMChefod 
Train i ng I n W IN: R gpprt On the First Phase- of a Study (Washington, D . C . ; 
Bureau of S(x;ial Science Research, Inc. December, 197^). Subsequent 
reports will cover analyses of data obtained from the voucherod WIN 
par t i c i pant s f o 1 I (tw i ng t he i r training. 
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ACADEMIC 
Large 

FOUR- YEAR UNIVERSITY - I . 
MULTIPLE OCCUPATIONS 

COMMUNITY COLLEGES - 3 
COMMUNITY COLLEGE BRANCH - I 
Med I urn 

Correspondence School - I 

BUS I NESS /COMMERCIAL OCCUPATIONS 
Med I urn 

Business and Secretarial Schools - 3 

Business and Rad I o/TV B^'Ddcas t I ng 
SchooT - I • 

Commercial Art School - I ^ 

Floral Design School - I 

Smoi I 

Business and Secretarial School - 1 
Sec retor la K Schoo^ ^ I 
Real Estate \choo I s - 2 



MEDICAL AND DENTAL ALLIED OQCUPATIONS 



Med I urn 



Medical and Ddntal Al 11^ School - 1 
Smal 1 




Medical and Dental Allied s4hool - I 

PERSONAL SERVICE .OCCUPATIONS 
Med i um 

Child Day Care Alde^ Schooh - 'I 
smal I 

Beauty Schools - 3 
Barbering School - ' 
Dog G room! ng Schoo I - 1 



INDUSTRJAL/TRANSf^ORTATION OCCUPATIONS 
Med i um 

Truck Driving School - I 

Metal Trade, Machinery Repair and 
"Electronics School - 1 

$mo,l 1 

Upholstering School - 1 



Note: PUBJ.IC SCHOOLS SHOWN IN CAPITALS. Private Schools in Initial Capitals. 



FIGURE 1 



OCCUPATIONAL AREAS. SIZE AND PROPRIETARY STATUS OF SCHOOLS ATTENDED DY 
VOUCHERED WIN STUDENTS 
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The pub) Ic-pnivote distinction turned out to be esse/tiol on a 

• 4T 



o/t i i 

number of dimensions.! Public schools wfere very large, private schools 
we^e medium-sized or u ma 11 . Public schools had programs relating to a 
number of occupations in more than one occupational field. Private 
school s , with one except i on , had p rograms within one occupa t 1 ona 1 field 
or taught the skills of a single occupation. 

Concentrations of WIN students and s t uden t s^^f rem other manpower 
training grograms wore very low In all but one of the public schools. 
In the private schools, these concentrations tended tot>e somewhat hIgheK, 
But, even in these private schools, vouchered WIN students, for the most 
» part, did not conflDrise notob^^y^l arge proportions of the overall student 
bod i es . ^ 

D i f f e re nee s be t ween public and private schools are not, however , 
confined to struc/ur&l cha r ac ter I s t i cs -•'t hey extend to matters of educa- 
t i ona I philosophy, perceived objectives of vocational training, and 
pedagogical Styles. These differences and some of thAir consequences 
are addressed later In this report. 

Despite the higher concentrations of manppwer students In a 
•number of the private schools, and their apparent dependence on revenues 
from manpower training programs In a few cases, there was little evidence 
t^%at private schools exploited the shift to vQuchoring In W4N, 

The Schools' Operations ' 

The schools used a variety of methods to attract students. 
Public schools mode considerably more frequent use than private 5Chool'^ 
of methods which Involved direct contact with the public by school rop- 
resenlalives. Perhaps because oppnr l un 1 1 i es for expos u re aco more 
limited. I hr private schools morr often used r.nmmorc i a I 1 y available 
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mdons . Word-of -mo^Jth advertising wos Importont for the privote schools 
and some were'qulte dependent on referrals by government agencies. 

Only a minority of the schools had personnel who were specifically 
assigned to recru I t I ng- -such assignments were more prevalent among the 
public than ambng the private schools. 

Almost all of the schools said they offered counseling services 
both prior to and during training. In the public schools, counseling 
usually was available on an as-desfred basis while the private schools 
reported much more frequently thot all students wore counseled. But 
»all of the public schools had f orma I I y -es tab I I s hed , professionally- 
staffed counseling services, while this was seldom the case for private 
schools, where counseling tended to be Informal and Incidental to other 
activities. In neither. case did we find much evidence to I nd I cat e ,con- 
sistent efforts to design training on the basis of systematic appraisal 
of students' needs, aspirations and abilities. 

All but one of the schools said that Ihcy provided placement 
services for completing students. In public schools, such services were 
likely to Include a permanent center and/or a full-tl.mo placement dir- 
ector and to emphasize job Information services. Private schools were 
much less likely to have a separate placement center or a full-time 
placement director, and tended'to cmph{felze contacts with employers as 
a means of obtaining entrance to job opportunities for their graduates. 

The public and private schools differed considerably in what 
they felt to be the advantages and disadvantages of training offered by 
by their category of schools. Public schools tended to stress Economy, 
superiority of facilities and instructional staffs, and their capability 
to broaden the educational backgrounds of their students. Characteristically, 
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the public schoof^ ref I cc ted^t he orientations of professional educators. 
Private schools saw themselves as con & i d o r -ab I y more pHs^wgrnatic in their 
approach to vocational ^training, stressing as a ^najor advantage their 
ability to provide concentrated training in basic occupational skills j 
required by employers. They also felt that they were better'able to 
treat students as individuals and to adjust to the particular problems 
encountered by their clients. Schools in each class tended to fnute 
criticiSTi of the othc class of schools, and to admit scxtxj useful role 
for the other. At the same time, the respondents from each class of 
schools auite clearly indicated a belief- -wh i ch uS ua I I y i mpres sed us as 
s i nco re - - t ha t their approach to vocational training was the hotter. 

Matching S t. uden t s/ w i t h 
Training Occupations 

Increased freedom of choice is a central aspect of the vciuchering 
concept. Those who oppose, or arc skeptical of, vouchering in manpower 
training programs have expressed concern that schoo 1 s - - pa r t i cu 1 ar I y 
private sc^hoo I s - -mi gh t accept sUudents indiscriminately with no attempt 
to do t e rm i^e^ who t he r^ I hey are qual\flod by background or aptitude to 
achieve roas onab le success in the training select ed. A related concern 
has been that schools might alter their programs solely to moot the 
lofjgtb and ctJS t limitaticjns placed on the vouchers. The tJata from the 
schriol survey wnre examined for indications of jthe validity of such concerns. 

Ovnrall, I hr data suggest that pcJya;^ schoo I s am scimewhat more 
select jvn than pubUc schorjis and somewhat mtjre likely to take the 
) n I I I a I I vn i r> urg i ng changes in s t uden t s * oh j oc t i ves t (j make ^t hem more 
consistent with demonstrated capabilities. DuL in neither case drxjs 
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there seem to bo any comprehensive, systematic effort to evaluate the 
appropriateness of applicants' choice of occupations and training. 

tft Itne wfth thein open enrollment policies, none of the public 
schools had rejected WIN registrants seeking admission. A few of the 
private schools said they had done so, but the number of rejected appl?- 
cants was small and the"" schools were unable to provide details as to tho 
reason for rejection. 

None of' tho public schools used tests as a general, normal 
moans of determining whether or not pppllcants were qualified for entry. 



EductffTona P^abki^^ovemon t and occupational aptitude testing wore available 
on request but wore used as a screening mechanism only for a few pro- 
grams whore special requirements existed or whore selectivity was required 
to avoid overcrowding of particular programs. Roughly one quarter of 
tho private schools used occupational aptlti^do tests for all applicants 
and smaller proportions used some other typo of general Mntonigonco or 
educational achievement tests. In a few private schools, Informal 
appraisals during enrollment Interviews seemed to bo tho basis for 
rejection of applicants. ' / ~ ^ 

Despite the relative lock of systematic screening procedures, 
wo felt that tho private schools did makri efforts to guide applicants 
into appropriate oHOlces, partly because of the schools' pragmatic 
concern with turning out employable graduates. Public schools seemed 
to rely more heavily on student Initiatives. 

The schools felt that the students' occupational choices wore 
appropriate In a largo majority of, tho cases. In ILargo part, t hose 
evaluations wore made on tho basis of tho students' performance In 
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troinin(j. Most of the •studtvus whoso choicos were felt t o be inappro- 
priate Hod reporledi> been <jiv<'n advice rtvjardinq changes. 

About 8 percent .of t hn WIN s t uden t s - - a 1 I in private schools-- 
mode changes in their original trainifit] choices. 1 h ren"^ guar t ers of these 
changes were made after train ing had started. These c fianges we re ahou t 

evenly divided between upgradings and d(»vngrad i ngs , usually as a result 

It 

() f c apat> i 1 i I i es defTK)ns t ro t od i n t ra i n I ng . 

None of the public schools modified program length or content 
li) occtwncxlate voucher regulations, hut such c^la^ges were -nadp in a few 
cases {>y private schools. These changes, however, seem gu.i W c learly 
to represent adaptations lo the special needs of particular studefils 
rather than lo the vouchering system.^ • , 

On balance, despite the relative lock of Syslemaflc' selection, 
' we (in not f oe 1 that there is much tiasls for ca«cern about widesprea<i 
exploitation of the vt)ucher program or voucher stu(jonts, Dospi^,e the 
general absence ni formal scroemintj- prtxietiurcs , there is evidence of 
i n f or mo 1 ad j uS I men t to the s t uden is* needs and capabilities, por t i cu 1 ar 1 y 
i f> the private schools, 

Uh- _ ^il^i^il' JL' ^ ' ow < jf 
Vf)uc h c red S t uden t s 

\/oucH<?red ^tuderits were erirolled in sonx? trainin<j occupations. 

The la rgi's t fujm{)e r we re enrolled for t r a tn i ng in clerical oc r upa t i ons , 

wtrh professional anfj tec_hni(,al f »c<.upa t i on*, riex I in fre(juen(y. Totjelher, 

ihese groups i>f fx. cupaf i on*. ,->Ccour)led for r wr t t h i rrls of I he s!u<leri!», . 



'^I'lfftr-nai ion f r<xTi ■»tMjrcc«s i>l^ir.r Mian the chool*. ifujicates that 

l»\ere were » - if w» .Klditiofol stu<lenls enrfjlli.d in tfoifiifuj prKjrans which 

«?x\ecj«le'l IH*? Mnn-yeof limit. Tlie exec.'. I < me , >yr*^ovrr , ft'iancetl 
J he «; I ijd(»n t or was at no co-. t t <> WIN, 



By and larg^, school officials seemed to hqjld good opinions 
of the vouchered students. They felt that most of these students were 
in the right place for their training. A majority of the vouchered 

students were evaluated as average or above on class performance and 

% \ ... 

substantial proportions of those for whom we have individual data were 
^similarly evaluated on aptitude, attendance and motivation. Only a few 
of. the schools' officials sal^d that they had experienced problems with 
vouchered students and these usually i nvolved part icular students- — not 
WIN students as "a group. Lack of prior counsel ing> attendance and 
personal problems were mentioned as the major problems. But despite the 
: att«ndal;ice problems In individual cases, a*majority of the respondents 

said that attendance\rates for manpower students. Including WIN students, 
were equal to or bett\r than those for vocational students in generals 

Just under one third of the vOuchered WIN students had left 
training before completion by the time of the school survey. Of these, 
only, a small group had been expelled by the schools and the expulsion 
^ rate was on a par with that formal 1 vocational students.' The remainder*, 
who had Jeft training of their cmx) volition, usuaHy did so because of 
* personal problems, according to the ;*espondents from private schools; 
public school officials frequently did not know the reasor>s for voluntary 
w 1 1 hd rawa 1 s . ' s 

- - ^' , ' J- " 

The Schools' React iong^ 

To Voucher I ng 

Overall, vouchering did not seem to make a great deal of. d ? f ference 
to the schools. Only insofar as voucher ing reduced pretraining counseling 
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and screening of vocational trainees did it contribute to negative 
attitudes toward the program.^ 

Only one-third of the Respondents said that their schools had * 
experienced some sort of administrative or business problems. But in 
only two cases were such problems directly related to features of the 

vouchering system. The remaining problems — b i I 1 r ng schedu 1 es , slow 

\ 

payment, and So on — appear to have been d r rected .more at WIN than at 
vouchering itself^ for two thirds of the schools, neither advantages 
nor disadvantages were noted. There was only one explicit statement to 
the effect that the vouchering system was easier to administer than the 
conventional system. 

Public schools found the one-year limit on training restrictive; 
a corrective measure suggested by some of these respondents was to 
provide for extensions in individual cases. Private schools,, on the 
other hand, generally did not find the time limit *to be restrictive, 
though some also thought that provisions should be made for extensions, 

4. 

or that limits on length of training should be related to the training 
occupations. In general, the $2,500 cost ceiling was not seen as .res trie-, 
tive.,, Bt^t here, too, some suggested adjusting cost limits to the training 
octupat ( ons . * >. \ 

In. their reactions to a description of the vouchering idea, 
substantial proportions of both public and private school respondents indicated 
agreement .to the vouchering rationale, aJ?though some .qual i f ied their 
agreement by citing a need for more counseling and screening of trainees 
prior to enrol Imen t • Some of the officials, however, ^disagreed with the 
concept larg/sly on the same lack of counseling grounds. 



C 1 lent -cen tered , vocational counseling was made available as 
.part of the voucher program, but participation was voluntary, Wc shall 
be able to assess the rate of use of this counseling when analysis of 
data from participants' questionnaires is completed. 

• 14 



In a final attltudinal battery, the respondents indicated rather 
limited confidence in WIN participants' ability to make viable decisions 
about occupations and training. Public School respondents were a bit 
more likely to lack confidence irt the WIN registrants, but they were 
more sanguine than those from private schoc^ls about the WIN clients' 
ability to withstand the blandishments of cofiiimer leal schools once they 
had made a training decision. 

The relatively low confidence in WIN students' ability to 
mal<e good occupational choices, as indicated in these attltudinal data, 
seem to contradict the high marks which the schools gave their vouchered 
WIN students on the appropriateness of their ocicupa t i ona 1 choices. We 
suggest that this may reflect a stereotyping phenomenon. Viewed 
impersonally as a group, WIN registrants are assumed to have limited 
resources in making occupational decisions. At the Individual level, 
however, the WIN registrant becomes a student like most other students 
and is evaluated In this context. 

Finally, we note that for both public and private schools, 

M> 

there were few indications of s t i gma t Iza 1 1 on of WIN part Ic Ipa^nts among 

'< ' 

students. 
Cone 1 us Ions 

Our conclusions are, of course, based on the data which repre- 
sentatives of the various schools gave us and on the Impressions we 
formed while talking with these respondents. We^now have a much 
better feel for how the schools Involved In the vouchering program 
Interpret their own operations and how they look at the vocational 
tra Inl ng s I tuat ion. 

XV 




Beyond that, we know that the voucher system, per se. posed 

* 0 

no particular problems for the schools. We think that t h i S" spec i f ic 
finding can be generalized to a larger population of schools with suf- 
ficient confidence that vouchering of institutional training can be 
applied on a wider scale without uridue concern on that point. 

Moreover, the schools so far do not seem 'to have behaved 
unethically or in an over-eager manner with respect to vouchering; the 
private schools, about which concern is most often expressed, apparently 
did not tailor courses especially for the program, they professed reason- 
able insistence on attendance find performance standards, and there were 

s 

efforts aimed at preventing students from pursuing inappropriate training 

o « 

objectives. At the same time, one cannot conclude from this that 
problems will not arise if vouchers do become available on a larger 
scale and over a longer pe r i od of t i me , 

Two themes, developed from the interviews, suggest that estab- 
lished private schools are particularly dependent upon and sensitive to 

public opinion concerning their operations and are reluctant to jeopardize 

ft * 

their reputations in the community. From the i nterview^ , we learaed that 
private schools, to a greater extent than public schools, are largely 
dependent on word-of-mouth "ad ve r t i s i ng^' or their reputation among former 
and potential Students as a means pf recruiting new students. Respondents 
in private scKools also indicated their need for protecting their repu- 
tations among employers for turning out employable graduates. It appears 
that the established private schools, to a greater degree than the public 
schools, are restrained from overly zealous recruiting or exaggerated 
claims for performance out of a need to retain a high regard among both- 
potential students and prospective employers of their graduates. 
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It may be that the vouchered students' views of the schools an^ 
of the training they received will be somewhat different than the story 
we got from the schools. And any attempt at evaluating the effectiveness 
of training*; whether on the dimension of voucherl ng/nonvoucher Ing or on 
t he d I mens i on of type of school , will have to awa It ana I ys i s of pos t- 
tralning labor force experience. At this point, we have estabU^e^ 
from the schools' standpoint and here described a number of /d^vant 
aspects of vouchered vocational training. Contrary to our expectations, 
we have also come away with an Impression that Is favorable to the 
private schools. We believe at this point ^hat replications of the 
voucher Ing program on a wider scale should not be Inhibited by concerns 
about the motives and methods of most private schools. 
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CHAPTER I 



I nt roduct Ion 



Background 

Thl3 Is a report on a survey of tho schools wh I ch" p rov Ided 
training to Work Incentive Program, (WIN) rog I s t rant s . I n an exploratory 
program to tost the foaslblllly of Introducing a vouchor systom for tho 
purchase of occupational skill trOlnIng by such persons. 

Essentially, vouchering Is a mechanism for modifying the 
relationships between pubHc agencies and their clients by replacing 
the provision of goods or services In kind with a certificate or some 
other form^o£ authorization which will permit the client to select and 
"purchase" what Is needed from some range of goods or services as well 
as from o more or less specified range of vendors. 

Two sets of hypotheses underlie widespread Interest In the 
vouchering of publicly provided fe^rvlces. Tho first l^ot concerns the 
demand side of agency -c I I en t relationship and suggests that: 

1. vouchering will broaden the range of services and vendors 
available to the client; 

2. allowing the client to choose from among the broadened range 

It 

of services and vendors will Increase the chances of mee^I^nfl needs 

.' r 

adequately since the client best knows his or her' needs ^^JTn t^t^res ts and 
ab M 1 1 les : 

3. allowing the client to make his or her own decisions will 
enhance self-esteem, feelings of personal efflciacy, and coamlttment to 
tho accomplishment of goals, as well as provide experience In dealing 

Q fith a variety of Institutions. ^ 
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'The second «set of hypotheses concerns the supply side. .Keretj, It is * «» 

sugges-t<id that free-market proc^ses will operate to Increase vendors' 

rc^ons i venoss to client needs as a»numbeO of. vendors compote for the 

client's patronage. Moreover, those same competitive priocosse^ ,shou Id , 

hy pot he t ica 1 I y , force undesirable vendors out of the market as clients 

/ ' " \ , 

j^ithhold patronage, and provide opportunities for now, Innovative vendors 
J 

to ente r the market . y I n add 1 1 I on to these hypotheses ,^ odml n^s t ra t I vo 
savings are expected to accrue from vouchorjng as clients assume -res pon-/^ \y 
sibillty for action^ previously carried out on their bohf^lf^by the ' C 
administrative staffs of tho public agencies and the Vendors. ' , \^ 

Although not always' Identified as such, vouchering programs have 
been used for the provision of social services in tho United States for 
a numb Of of yeqrs . The |)rov • s I on o\ od uca t I on bonof 1 1 s under t ho" G. I . 
&l U fs^pntioned frequently as a prototype of vouchering by a public ^ 
agency. The Food Stamp program. Medicare and Medicaid, and tho Judlcaro 
program all represent variants of vouchering. Moro recently Interest 
has grown In the application of vouchoring to elementary and 'secondary 
education, housing, the purcha'io of jobs, and manpower training. 

A lumber of trials of vouchorir^g In t ho jnanpower 't ra I n I ng and 
employment fields have been cohducted In tho post several years. For 
example. Income ma i n tonofico experiments In Seattle and Denver Include 
voucherod manpower t ra i n I n§h' c omponon ts ; vouchors, wore used on a limited^ 
scale in a pub 14 C employment program for veterans In Orange County, 
Califbrnia; sma 1 I or -sea I o employment and trairfing programs have been 
established Tn Massachusetts. * • ' , > 

With the appllcatlori of vouchoring to manpower* training under v 
serious consideration by t[ie Manpow^^Adml n i s t ra t I on , Leonard Goocjwin 
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(thon^t The Brookings Institution) outlined a dosLtfn for an exporimont 
to tost vouchorlng as a moans of delivery of ma;tpower training for WIN 
program participants. Characteristically, fiowever» vouchorlng designs 
not only devi,ate from a pure, unrestricted model as designers Incorporate 
modifications intended to achieve certain desirable consequences or 
prevent undesirable ones. When actually Implerlksnted , Vliey encounter 
additional constraints Imposed by the real -world situations In which 
they must operate. This would be par t I cu I at^l y true of the Introduction 
"^f vouchering to dn already functioning program such as WIN. Questions 
were raised not only with respect/to the direct effects of vouchering 
Itself, but as to the possibilities of fitting the requirements of a 
vouchering experiment Into the existing structure and regulatory features 
of win; Accordingly, a decision was made tq undertake a somewhat limited 
test of the administrative feaslb'lllty of the system before attempting | 
a full-scale oxperlmont or der^ns t rat I on . 

In early 197^, *the Bureau of Social Science Research, Inc., 
under a grant from the Manpower Administration, designed an exploratory 
program to test the feasibility of vouchering Institutional vocational 
training In WIN. Portland, prSgbr^, was selected as a site for the explora- 
tory study. The project des(ign cAlled for Issuance of vouchers for 
Institutional vocational traVnlnr/ tp 200 WIN participants whp^^re eligible 
for and desired such t ra I nl ng .\ AlTTit>ugh the ach Ievemon^M?f research- 
objectives would be enhanced by^ minimum restrictions op the uSg of 
.vouchers, practical considerations required the establishment of scrth© 
I Imlts: 



a^I 





I, Time . --Vouchers cauld be used to pay for up to one year of skill 



irai/Ing which would lead to p •'reosonoble expectation" of cmp I oy ab I I 1 1 y . 
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2. Cos t . --Wh i le no obsoluto limit wos sot on tho cost of trolning, 
any trolning proposol which would Incur costs In excess of $2,500 would 
require approval by the Regional Assistant Director for Manpower. 

3. Occupat I ons . -^-Vouchers could be used to purchase training for 
any occupation. Training which Involved strictly avocatlonal content 
was not vouchorablo. Moreover ,^tho one year t inro limit (and, uninten- 
tionally, the timing of -^hc demonstration) did have the effect of 
excluding training for some occupations. 

^. Geographic Locot^l on .--Vouchered training had to b^t conducted 
w'lthl(h the Oregon portion of the Portland Standard Metropolitan Statis- 
tical Area . X 

^^ Beginning In Ap^l I , 197^, the Portland WIN office of thcj Oregon 

Employmdnt W.vlVloo began Issuing vouchers to WIN clients who clloso 
to40'taln Institutional I training as a part of their participation 

In the WIN program. By the fall of I97^, when BSSR established a cutoff 
date for collection of data, 167 clients had used vouchers to piurchase 
skill training In 28 schools in the Portland area.' 

The School Survey 

In March, 1975, os a part of a continu^lng effort to evaluate 
the institutional vouchering program, the Bureau staff undertook a 
survey of 27 schools which had enrolled vouchered trainees. This survey 



A more complete discussion of the demonstration's background as 
well as some Initial findings regarding clients' par t Ic I pa 1 1 orT a re rep9rt9d 
In Ann Richardson and Laurc M. Sharp, The FoasLblllty of Vouchorod Training 
In WIN: Roport on the First Phase of a Study . Washington, O.C, : Bureau 
of Social Science Research, Inc., December^ 197^. « 

2 

We were able to interview only 27 sfchools because one had gone 
out of business Int ho interim. 
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of schools W03 aioHjd at determining, f rorv. the schools' viewpoint, whether 
or not v^khering is feasible, on well as obtaining Information on: 
--training vendors* reactions to the voucher program, 
--factors in their decision to accept WIN clients as studentii, 
--their involvement in planning the training course for the 
Individual (including any attempts to tailor training to accomodate 
thp ond-year training limit designed for the ^program) > and 

--their estimates of the appropriateness of the clients' choices 
of occupations and schools. 
The school survey and this report of Its results, then, were intended tg 
provide a view of the voucherfng demonstration from the supplier side* 

During the survey, appropriate offlciijls In each of the schools 
were Interviewed by the authors of t^Is report. A two-part Interview 
schedule was used during into(wlews which lasted from 30 minutes to about 
2 hours, jJepending largely on the number of vouchered WIN students 
who had been enrolled. The first port of the interview schedule covered 
Information (foncerning the school and its operations as well as general 
information regarding vouchering and vouchered students taken In aggregate. 
The second part sought Information concerning the Individual WIN students 
who hod enrolled. Although the use of o questionnaire for data collection 
and the design of the data collection process limit the scope of the data 
in several ways,^ we feel that we obtained a reasonably clear idea of how 
the schools operated with and experienced the vouchered training program. 
Our purpose fn the following pages will be to describe what ou'r respondents 
told us about their schools, the experience they had with vouchering and 
vouchered WIN students, and the impressions we formed about the schools. 



^See Appendix A for details. 
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Although the data base for some of these percentage d is tr ibut ions is 
rather small, we are following the practice of present i ng. percentages , 
rather than at)solute numbers, for the convenience of i^eaders. In all 
tables, we have followed the convention of rounding to the even percen 
• tage — total percentages greater or less than 100 result from this 
ro'jndip.g in some cases. 

A copy of each part of the interview schedule appears in 
Appendix B. • 
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CHAPTER I I 



The Schools 



General . Character ?s t Ics 

The program participants purchased training with their vouchers 

in both public and private schools. The schools ranged from small, . 

owner -operated institutions in which the owner was the only staff person 

to a large university with over 800 persons on the instructional staff. 

There were schools which speciajized irt a single occupation, schools 

which trained students for a number of occupations within a specific 

occupational area, and sdhools which provicjed programs in a wide .var iety ^ 

of occupations and Occupational areas. ^ The public/private distinction 

proved to be cr*uc i al , ifref lect i ng both size and occupational specialization 

as well as a number of more subjective differences. 

. All. of the public schools were large and all provided multiple 

f 

occupational programs ^ We classified orte of these schools as academic 



*1 

In a number of our analyses, we will classify the schools by 
size, proprietary status and occupational area. The categories are. as 
follows: . 

S i ze : Large — 51 or more instructors 
Med ium--6-50 Instructors 
Sma 11 — 1-5 I ns t rue tors 




Proprietary Status : Publ ic- 

Proprietary (or private) 

Occupat I ona 1 Area : Academic 

' Multiple Occupations 

Bus i ness/ComrT>erc ia 1 Occupations 
Me</lcal and Dental Allied Occupations 
. ^ ^^^-^^ Personal Service Occupations 

I ncfus tr la 1 /Transpor tat i on Occupations 
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and the remaining four as multiple occupation schools. Four of these 
large, public schools were community colleges which offered a number of 
distinct, explicitly vocational programs (e.g., programs which led to 
certification as an automotive mechanic, medical assistant, or clerk- 
typist). Characteristically, while these schools saw such programs as 
vocationally oriented and aimed at enhanc i ng emp 1 oycib i 1 I ty , supporting 
courses were offered and the schools saw the opportunity for the vocationa 
student to broaden his or her educational background as an, important 
supplement to occupational skill training. The fifth public school was 
a four-year univers-ity that did not i dent if y^/any its p,rograms--or 
students--as "vocational^" Both respondents, at this school reflected 
the academic orientation of the school in viewing all students as 
potential degree candidates. Thus, all of the public ^chools were large, 
four of them offered multiple occupational programs with some emphasis 
on general educational Improvement while the fifth was clearly academic 
in orientation. Together, these five schools had enrolled 42 percent 
of the vouchered WIN registrants. 

None of the proprietary schools was large; 11 were medium-sized 
and 11 were small. For the most part, these schools were much more 
specialized — 'only one, a correspondence scKool with one resident program 
— was a multiple occupation school. The other private schools either 
provided training for a number of jip^t-ific occupations within a general 
occupational cluster, or specialized In training people for a single 
occupation. For example, a school In the former category was a business 

There were actually three community colleges plus branch com- 
munity centers of two of these. One community college prpvided Informa- 
tion f(^ its main campus and its bianch through a sihgle source; w,e have 
treated this college and Its branch as one school. A second college 
and its branch- were interviewed sep^a^ly and 'have been ^^rea ted as 
separate schools. » 



and secretarial school which had distinct programs leading to cert I f i -^'^^ 
ca-tion as data processors, programmers, keypu'nchers , accountant?, book- 
l^eepers , secretaries (including general, legal, medical, etc), clerk- 
typists, and receptionists. An example of the highly specialized category 
was a small, owner-operated school which trained dog groomers in^ conjunc- 
tion with providing services to customers. Characteristically, the 
proprietary schools emphasized qualification of students for employment 
as their major objective. Such schools placed emphasis on the provision 
of basic occupational skills and tended to downplay the value or neces- 
sity of Improving the general educational background of the student. 
Tho^ proprietary schools accounted for 58 percent of the voucher^d WIri 
s tudents . 

All of the schools except 3 stated that they were approved for 
VA training by the appropriate state agency. The exceptions were a 
medium-sized, largely correspondence school which had approval for only 
one of Its programs and 2 schools, one medium and one small, in the 
personal service occi^pat lona 1 area. 

The occupational foci, size and proprietary statuses of the 
schools which trained vouchered WIN clients are summarized in Figure 2. 

£nr^^ ^ nri^nts 

As might be expected, the public and private schools are simply 
not in the same class Insofar as sizes of enrollments are concerned^ 
At the same time, there are^i f ferences between public and private 
schools in the extent to wh ich^s tuden ts sponsored by manpower, t ra I n i ng 
programs, Including the WIN voucher i ng program, were represented. 

7hree of the public schools reported total annual enrollments 
between 12,000 and 17.000. The last of these reported thdt 7,^00 of 

% 
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AfADEMlC 
Large 

FOUR- YEAR UNIVERSITY - 1 

MULTIPLE OCCUPATIONS 

La rqc 

COMMUNITY COLLEGES -'3 
COMMUNITY COLLEGE BRANCH - 1 
Med { uin 

Correspondence School - I 

eUSINESS/COMMERt lAL OCCUPATIONS 
Med t urn 

Business and Secretarial Schools - 3 

- Business and Radio/TV Broadcasting 
* School - 1 ( 

Commecclal Art School- ) 

Floral Design School - I 

Smal 1 • 

Business and Secretarial School - 1 
Secretarial School - I 
Real EstaJ:e Schools - 2 



MEDICAL AND DENTAL- ALL I ED OCCUPATIONS 
Med Turn 

Medical and Dental Allied School - 1 
Smal) 



r 



Medical and Dental Allied School - I 

PERSONAL SERVICE OCCUPATIONS 

Med i urn 

Child Day Care Aide School - 1 
Smal 1 

3 

■ I 

- I 



Beauty School 
Barber ing School 
Dog Grooming School 



INDUSTRIAL/TRANSPORTATION OCCUPATIONS 

' Med I um 

Truck Driving School - I 

Metal Trade, Machinery Repair artd 
Electronics School - 1 

Sma I I 

Upholstering School - I 



Note: PUBLIC SCHOOLS SHOWN IN CAPITALS, Pi^fvate Schools In Initial Capitals, 
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' FIGURE 2 

'OCCUPATIONAL AREAS. SIZE AND PROPRIETARY STATUS OF SCHOOLS ATTENDED BY 
VOUCHERED WIN STUDENTS 
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lts students were full- or part-time vocational students. The academic^ 
university had an overall enrol Infant of about 9,000 but did not recog^lzd^ 
the vocational distinction. The fifth public school--the branch community 
col lege--could not provide an overa 1 1- e^rol Iment figure because Its 
programs Include "a number of noncredit, community-oriented courses, but 
reported L!.at 1 ,-300 of its students were vccat^lonal students. ^ 

It Is clear that manpower programs, Including the WIN voucherlng 
program, do not loom large as sources of students for these public 
schools. The school reporting the largest contingent of manpower program 
students said that 1,500 such students were enrolled.^ These comprised 

ercent of the student body, but the WIN voucher component comprised 
less) than 0.2 percent of the student body. The second large school for 
which we have the requisite data had a manpower contingent comprising 
3 pe'Tcen*' of -^-tttti^ t body while the WIN contingent accounted for 
less than 0.1 percent. A third school reported that 0.9 percent of Its 



In addition to WIN, local projects funded under the federal 
Comprehensive Employment and Training Act' (CETA) , the U.S. Veterans 
Administration (VA) , and the Oregon Department of Vocational Rehabilitation 
(DVR) all subsidize Institutional vocational training of selected clients. 
For this study, the data on numbers of students from manpower programs 
reported by both public and private schools include those from CETA, WIN 
and DVR, but not those In VA funded programs. 

' While we do not have breakdowns of the numbers cf students by 
sponsoring program, our Impression Is that DVR students comprised the 
largest proportions of manpov/er pro^rcr. students at the several community 
*^ colleges. In part, this Is because of an active out reach program conduc ted 
by DVR. 

It should be noted that the design of CETA, as well as the impendI^^g 
addition to WIN of a Job Search activity and an Intensive Manpower Services 
Component, reflect 2 continuing deemphasis of institutional training 
activities In favor of on-the-job training and other job placement activl- 
ties. Presumably, the shift toward emphasis on placement resulted from 
"disenchantment with the outcomes of vocational training programs in terms 
of long-range employment effects. 
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students w«^re from manpower programs. It was this third school that 
had the largest group of WIN vouchor students (n ° JS) among the 27 
-^schools, bcit they compr i sod* on I y 0.2 'percent of the total -student body. 

Except for business .office representatives who had dealt directly 
wi thj sponsor i ng agencies, our respondents tended not to think in such 
terms as "manpower students" or "WIN trainees," We attribute this to 
the relatively small pVoportlons which such students comprise jn-mosl 
of the schools as well as to- tho fact that current .monpdwer program's 
emphasize individual referrals to training Institutions in place of the 
earlier emphasis on yroup referrals. For most of oui- res pondents^sj^^j^the 
large schools, students were students and questions regarding special 
programs required additional record searches. In short, WIN students 
as well as those from other manpower programs (with the possible excep- 
tion of DVR students with visible physical handicaps) do not stand out 
in these largo schools, partly because their numbers are relatively 
small and partly,^ we think, bocauso their backgrounds may not differ 
drastically from those of mj^ny other students. 

Annual enrollments of the private schools were much smaller than 
those of the public schools, ranging from 2^ at each of 2 schools to 
],000 at each of 2 schools. It must be noted, though, that those are 
estimated annua I enrollments. Because of shorter, more intensive 
programs and over lapp I n^^yc les in many cases, the number of students 
actually enrolled In a school at any given time may bo much lower than 
the annual enroll mont figure. By and large.the private schools perceive 
all enroll eos as students whoso task is skill or c reden tials acquisition 
for the purpose of immediate pos t - t ra i n I ng employment. Although the 
schools n^c^^zo that some students niay enroll for reasons other than 

33 
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omp I Oyob I.J i ty enhancement and some may not seek employment Immediately 
ofter training, these exceptions are seen as rare and do not count 
heavily tn the schools' perceptions of their students. In this sense, 
private schools see all their students as 'Voco t I ono I " students. 

In sum (Toble I), the private schools tended to be much 
more, heavily Involved with students sponsored by manpower programs than 
did the public schools. Exoctly holf of the privote schools drew on 
manpower programs for 20 percent or more of their students and some of 
thq^m quite cleorly would have hard going without that source of students. 

Vouchered WIN students, in most cases, comprised larger propor- 
tions of, the overall enrollments of the private schools than was the 
cose with public schools, but the proport Ions still wore not very large. 
In public institutions. WIN students comprised loss than one half of I 
percent In each school whereas WIN enrollments In the private schools 
ranged up to M percent. 

While so^o of tboso private school-* clearly are rather heavily 
dependent on govo rnmon to I I y subsidized students, there Is little evidence 
that the WIN voucho r I ng . p rog ram proved a windfall for any of them. In 
only 6 schools did WIN voucher students account for half or more of the 
students enrolled from manpower programs, and 5 of these schools hod 

Of course, there was little opportunity for schools to exploit 
the shift to o System which ploced school decisions in the Hgnds of 
students. Voucherin^ only lasted for a few months and the chancje lo 
voucher inq was not publicized. In fact, while o number of respondents 
a*- the private schools wore aware that some change In administrative 
procedures had taken place, few seemed to be owa/-'e of the nature and 
rationale of the programmatic changes In WIN vocational training. 

We also looked at the concent ro| 1 oris of WIN students in Velatlon 
to the sizes and occupational specialization areas of private schools. 
In neither case did we find that any particular category of. school^ hod 
inordinately high or low concen t ro t I ons ^of such students. 
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TABU 1 

MANPOWER PROGRAM INVOLVEMENT OF PROPRIETARY SCHOOLS 



Mjjnpowe r Prutjr om Enroll <rsco l 



WIN Vnuihcr EnrolImt»nl 
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man!|powor enrollments of 5 or fewer s^tudonts. Moreover, at these 5 

schools, the proportion of manpowor students to all students was small 

i ■ 

(6 percent or less). On® school, a mod i um-s i zed , bus 1 ness/comme^rc i a 1 
school,, did have an appreciably large number of manpower students enrolled 

(50 students, or \U% the overall enrollment) of whom 5^ percent were 
from WIN. In absolute numbers, the WIN contingent a^^thls school (N - 27) 
was exceeded In size only by the large group at one of the public schools. 

I 

' > 



f 




^Thoro could be many valid reasons for the concentration of WIN 
otudonts at this school. Our Interview data suggest that this school 
was quite Impressive on a number of counts. 
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CHAPTER in 
Tbo Schools Look At Thoir Own Oporotlons 



Private school? In the vocotlonal training flold hovo froquontly 

V tjtkjip* ^ccusfod of Improper rocru 1 1 1 ng--of using o ."hord soil" to luro 

'students tnto troining tlCat Is Inodoquoto or I noppr opr I q*Io . Indcod, 

tho Imago of private schools--or at least some of thcm--as motivated 
V 

qnfy. profit, combined with assumptions about the vulnerability of 
WlhT ragl S t ran ts to pressure tactics, caused considerable concern when 
Vouchering of WIN Institutional training was under consideration. 
Thorcforo, we were Interested In how^'the schools actual ly'go about 
recruiting their students as well as what sOrps of efforts they make In 
assisting their students during training as weIN as, efforts they make 
to place their students In jobs after training. 

These were sensitive topics, particularly for the private schools. 
Such schools are qui to awaro of the unsavory-practices often Imputed to 
them and of the regulatory measures being proposed. As we will note 
from time to time, the sensitivity of these topics may have colored the 
, responses In some cases. But private schools were sometimes rpore criti- 
cal of their own kind than were representatives of the public schools. 

Sluucnt Recruitment 

The schools use a variety of methods to attract students. Some 
\^ of these methods emphosiz6 direct contact with the general public as well 

as with potential students; others tend to be more I nd i rec fc>--med I a 
advertising, mall and Information passed by word -of -mpu th . By and largo, 
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tho public schools soom to bo more prono to use mothods which Involve 
personal contact with potential students by school representatives while* 
the private schools more often use the Indirect methods.. 

For example, three of the public schools mentioned visits to 
high schools by school representatives and two mentioned visits to 
service or community organization^: » M ko number mentioned using open 
houses and Informotlon booths (Table 2).' Private schools, on the other 
hahd, mentioned direct, personal contact as a means of recruitment In 
^considerably smaller proportions. Only one quarter 6f the private 

schools mentioned visits to high schools and fewer than 1 In 10 mentioned 
each of the other forms of direct contact. Two of tho private schools, 
^ however, reported using sOlesmon or field representatives to contact 
potential students directly. 

Public schools did use Indirect mothods In addition to making 
person-to-person contracts; 3 of the 5 advertised In the newspapers, 
2 used radio and TV commercials, and 1 mailed a tabl old -s Ized announce- 
ment of available courses to some 65,000 post office boxholders In the 
community. In fact, this last school considered the mallout to be Its 



Our question about recruiting was open-ended: "How about your 
recruitment procedures? How do you go about attracting vocational educa- 
tion students?" Wo recorded iho responses given and coded them later. 
It Is possible, therefore, that some schools use mothods which did not 
como to mind during the Interviews. Wc Jasuuio that those which they did 
mention were the most frequently used or the most Important methods. 

2 

The question about recruitment methods was one which raised a 
caution flag for private schools. For example, one respondent who . 
described frequent visits to high schools hastily added that the name of' 
the sponsoring prl'^ate school was "seldom If ever mentioned.' The res- 
pondent's talks to high school students were "only to tell them about 
the various occupations." As a result of sensitivity to charges of high- 
handed advertising and recruiting, our private schools may have tended 
to un<!erplay their use of direct-contact methods. — ^ 
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JABLE 2 ^ r 

•PROPORTIONS OF SCHOOLS MENTIONING VARIOUS RECRUITMENT METHODS 

BY PROPRIETARY STATUS OF SCHOOLS ( 
(In Percentages) f 





Propr ietory 


S totus 




Rec r u I tfnon t Methods *^ 








« 


Pub) Ic 


Pt^ l vote 


Ai 1 




(N - 5) 


(n - 22). 


(N - 27) 


Personol Cof^toct By School Roprcsontot I ves 








V— 

Visits to{t^9h schools 


60 


27 


33 


Visits to service and community prgon Izo t I ons 


^0 


, 5 


11 


Open houses ond Info, booths 




' 9 


15 


Contocts by solesmcn ond field representot I ves 




9 


7 


' ''>^ 


» 






Impersona 1 '^Ind I rec t Methods ** ■ 








Yellow Poge Advertisements 




73 


59 


Newspaper Advertisements 


60 


6^ 


63 


Word- of-Mouth Advertising 




59 


^8 


Radio t TV 




27 


30 


Moll-Outs to H. S. Teochers 




23 


19 


Government Agc^'-y Referrols 




2> 


19 


Moil-Outs to Potentloi Students 


20 


id 


19 


Mogozlne Advertisements 




9 


7 


Others 


20° 


9^ 


) 1 



'Contocts with veterons at o branch of the college. 



Referrals from o choin of beou ty ^o I ons , referrals from employment brokers 

i 
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primary recruiting tool. But prtvoto schools rolled quite hoovllv on 
noncontoct methods of *ot t roc t i ng students. Throe-quorters of them 
advertised In tKe yellow poges of the telephone book, olmost 2 out of 
3 used newspaper ads, use of radio and TV conrorc lals and maMouts to 
h^gh school teachers were mentioned by a fourth, and 1 In 5 mailed Infor- 
mation directly to potential students. Only 2 private schools, one of 
a.W^^ch was a school devoted largely to correspondence courses and pre- 
sumably seeking a wider audience, mentioned using mog^oz I ne advertisements, 

Word-of -mouth advertising deserves special notice not only 

r 

because U was mentioned by over half of the private schools, but alse 
tocau5c it was considered particularly important by many of the res - 
poncfents who did mention It. This was especially true of the small 
schools, 73 percent of whom reported reliance on informal networks to 
get the word out about their schools. 

Also deserving of separate rpontlon aro the 5 pr I va te *5chooU 
Who cited government agt?ncy referrals as a moans of getting students. 
^Thrcc of them were. In fact, the highest of any of the 27 Schools In 
the proportion of manpower students among their overall enrollment 
(Table 3). These 3 schools appear to be quite content with relying 
primarily on referrals, using only yellcw-page advertisement and word- 
of-mouth or maMouts (l case) as supplementary methods. 

Most of the indirect mo thods, re 1 I cd on by the private schools, 
Involve services which must be purchased--rad I o and TV tImO, advertising 
space in the printed media, or printing and mailing. Word -of -mouth 
advertising and referrals are the two exceptions to the requlromc#it for^ 
expenditures of funds for advertising. It Is not surprising, therefore, 
that size makes a difference in types of recruiting methods mon t 
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, • TABLE 3 . : .s^ 

, RANKING ON PROPORTION OF MANPOWER PROGRAM STUDENtS " ' 
AMONG ALL STUDENTS OF 5 SCHOOLS MENTIONING 

GOVERNMENT REFERRALS AS A 
^ . RECRUITMENT METHOD^*^" 



Rank Order On -Manpower Students 

School Descripthon Proportion Of' As Percentage Of 

Manpower Students Total Enrollment 



A Private, Small, Personal 

Service School ' 
A Private, Smal.l , Industrial/ 
. Transportation School 
A P*rivate, Medium, Business/ 

Commerc lal School 
Al^rlvate, Medium, Business/ 

Commercial School 
A Prlvd^e, Small, Medical and 

Dental Al 1 ied School 



Often favored by the private schools — presumably, the medium-sized 
school^ can better afford outlays for advertising than can the small 
schools. The med ium-s ized- private schools do tend to select relatively 
costly forms of advertising more frequently than do the smaller schools 
(Table k) , The resources which small schools can allot to their efforts 
to recruit students may be very limited. For example, one very small, 
owner-operated school we talked to could afford only an ad in the yellow 
pages and an occasional ad in a small community newspaper — the owner 
saw the school's reputation spread via the grapevine as the most important 
factor in attracting students. 

Only one third of the schools said that staff personnel were 
assigned specifically to student recruitment duties. Such assignments 
were made by 60 percent of the public schools and 27 percent of the 
private schools. Visiting high schools was the most frequently mentioned 



1 ^ 
2 
3 
8 
11 



71 
60 

4a 

2k 
20 
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TABLE k 



\ 



PROPORTloi^S OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS MENTIONING VAf(lOUS 
INDIRECT RECRUITMENT METHODS:„BY^ S IZE OF SCHOOLS 
(IN PERCENTAGES) 



Size of School 



Recruitment Methods 

* 


^ma 1 i 

(n- n) 


Med 1 urn 
(n = 11) 


DOtn 
(n = 22) 


' : ^ 


1 o 




77 


Magazine Advertisements 




18 


9 


Newspaper Advertisements 


55 


73 


64 


Yellow Page Advertisements 


55 


91 


73 


Mail -outs To Potential Students , 


. 27 


9 


18 


Mdil-outs To High School Teachers 


M8 




23 


Go^e»*nment Agency Referrals 


11 




23 


Referrals By Employers/Brokers ^ 


18 




9 ^ 


Word -Of -Mouth ^ 


73 


^5 


V 59 



• acti^yify of recruiting personnel (44%. of the schools which had such 
personnel), follow-up of responses to ma 11 outs was the next most frequently 
mentioned activity (33%); actively sellinq training and merely coordinating 
recruiting activities were each mentioned by 1 school. 

Thf ^ata we obtajned do not give us any insights Into the ways 
in which the schools present themselves and the opportunities they 
purport to offer. They do, however, suggest that many of the schools 

are limited in the efforts which they can put into recruiting students. 

... ^ . 

We think it likely that accessibility is a major reason for the 
heavier use of personal contact methods by public than by private schools. 
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We would expect that by virtue nf their public status and legitimacy as 
educational institutions, the public schools would be admitted more 
readily to high schools and conmiunity organizations. Private schools, 
on the other hand . must Overcome the image of being cofnmercial , profit- 
making enterprises. We do not know how the radio and tV. time mentioned 
by the schools breaks down into fairchased and nonpurchased time.-^ Some 

■ . V 

of the public schools may hav^^een referring to pub-1 Ic service announce- 
ments as well as news and sports coverage. By an^ lar^ge, we suspect, 
private schools must purchase radio and TV* time. 

Later analyse^ based on data obtained from the vouchered WIN 
registrants themselves should illViminate thfr^specific recruitment me\hodsv 
to which they were exposed as well as their reactions. ."^ 

Admiss ion Procedures ^ 

In Chapter I 1 , we pointed to some fundamental differences In 
the or ientat*Ions of the public and private schools. These differences 
appear to have crucial effects on the extent and ways in which the schools 
screen persons seeking admission. In line with their mandate to provide' 
a wide range of educational opportunities to all members of the community, 
the community colleges, which comprise ^4 out of our 5 public schools, 
pursue open enrollment policies. Most of the private schools, on , the 
other hand, at least express concern that their applicants be sufficiently 
qualified in terms of personal characteristics and backgroupfd to give 
reasonable assurance of ultimatia qualification for employment^. 



-^Forty percent, of the public schools,, and 27 percent of the 
private schools mentioned radio and TV as means^oF attracting students. 

In this section, we will limit ourselves generally to describing 
the admissions procedures of the schools. Because of the importance of 
the question, we will reserve for the fol lowi ng, chapter our discussion 
of selectivity in terms of empl oyab i I i ty objectives. 
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Crl-teria for Admission described as "normal for aH students" 

were aJmost nonexistent in the public schooTs^(Tab 1 e 5A) . Only in the 

\ ( 

case of the Academic university was -there an ^pn5;gtion that students 
had to meet certain standards to gain admission. The community colleges 
were quite explicit in stating that anyone who wanted to enroll could 
do so, subject to residence requirements and ability to pay the tuition. 
But in a number of cases, these public schools did rely on additional 
procedures for admission to particular courses aitd programs (Table 
Additionally, some of these schools Indicated that testing was available 
at the request of students or when a school counselor recommended it. 

The application of admission cr^Iterla Is not solely governed 
by the requirements 6f programs or the characteristics of individuals 
nor are Institutional policies necessarily consistent. Overcrowding ln<, 
spm^ programs can become the reason for abrogating an open enrollment 
policy. For example, one community college required^ on substantive 
grounds, that an applicant for the Legal Assistant Program have 2 years' 
experience as a legal secretary. Criteria for entry into the Allied 
hjoalth Sciences program In the same college, however, had been upgraded 
because of limited space and the Forestry department had Initiated 
testing f.or the same reason. Yet the Fisheries department which also 
was overcrowded had resorted to a first-come, first-served basis for 
admission. Other programs remained on an open enrollment basis although 
our respondent suggested that further changes might come as the college 
reached full capacity. 

The private schools tended to specify a much wider range of 
admission procedures as normal for all applicants. Most of these schools 
sald'they Interviewed all applicants, roughly three quarters determined 
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TABLE 5A 








PROPORTIONS OF SCHOOLS USING VARIOUS 
BY PROPIETARY STATUS OF 
( 1 n Percentages) 


ADKISSIONS 
SCHOOLS 


.PPCbCEDtlRES^ 






Proprietary Status 


Al 1 


Admissions Procedures 


Publ ic 

(N = 5) 


Pr i vate 
(N - 22) 


General Interview wifh Applicant 


20 


86 


?^ 


Determine Prior School ing 


60 


73 


70 


Determine Prior Work Experience 




>5 


37 


Examine School Transcripts 


20 


^♦5 


k] 


References From Previous Employers, 




23 


19 


Ge neral lnff>ltlnf>nr^ Tocrc 


» 


5 




FHur^^r i nn»5 1 fl r K t uf>rTu> n f To e ^ e 
L. u u ^ a L 1 KJi la 1 L. 1 1 1 C V CI lie ML I e 5 L 5 




5 




Occupational Aptitude Tests 




. 27 


22 


Other^ 




'^32 


26 



Includes admission procedures which the schools said were '"normal for 
all students," See Table 8 for additional procedures used in some cases. 



Includes: " Proof of age, blood test and TB Test'(l case). Personality 
Profile and Health Exam (I case). Must be l8 years of age (I case). Mini mum 
2 years of H, S. (1 c^se) , Kigh school graduate or GED (2 cases). "Admission 
Analysis" (survey of applicant's Interests and hobbles to determine likelihood that- 
applicant can complete program) ('1 case). Informal aptitude determination during 
general interview (I case). 
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TABLE 5B 

PROfORTIONS OF SCHOOLS USING ADDITIONAL ADMISSIONS PROCEDURES FOR 
SOME APPLICANTS BY PROPRIETARY STATUS OF SCHOOLS 
( I n Percentages) 



• 


Propr 


1 et a ry 


Status 


A 1 1 
M 1 1 

\n ■» 27) 


Admissions Procedures 


Publ 1 


c 


Pr 1 vate • 




(N ^ 
» 


5) 


(N 22) 




Intelligence Test for Certain Cases^ 


20 






^ 


Education Achievement Tests for Certain Cases^ 






- 


7 


Occupational Aptitude Test for Certain Cases^ 


60 




5 


15 


Additional Education/Aptitude Requ 1 r'ement s for 










Nursling and Allied Health Applicants 


^0 




- 


7 


Additional Education/Aptitude Requirement for 










Forestry Applicants 


20 




- 




Legal Assistance Applicants Must Have 2 Years' 










Experience as Legal Secretary 


20 




- 


^ 


Voice Test Required for Radio/TV Broadcasting 










App 1 1 can t s 






9 


7 


Aptitude Tests Required for Data Processing^ 










and Keypunch Applicants 






9 


7 


Depth Perception Test Required for Welding 










App 1 { can ts 






5 




Mathematical Background Test Required for 










Electronics Applicants 






5 


^ 


Math/English Placement Test Required for 










General Educational Courses 


20 








Transcripts Required Only If Transfer of 










Credits Involved 


20 








Prior Work Experience Determirfed only If 










Equivalent Credit Involved 


20 








Prior Work Experience Determined Only for 










0 1 de r App 1 1 cant s 






5 . 


l4 



^Used infrequently, usuc^lly when requested by student or recommended by 
school's counselor. 
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appllcants' prior schooling, almost half determined prior work exper I ence 
and a like number examined school transcripts. Just under a quarter of 
the private schools required references and these were confined to small 
schools In the med Ical/dental -a 1 1 led and pers.onal service fields. In 
the latter case, the requirements frequently resulted from state regula- 
tions governing the licensing of barbers and beauty operators. 

A few of the pr i va to school s reported admissions procedures applicable 
only In selected cases and these all Involved some form of aptitude testing 
for particular occupations. 

Of course, part of the private schools' propensity to require 
testing— particularly occupational aptitude tes 1 1 ng--of a 1 1 applicants 
more frequently than the public schools can bo attributed to tho higher 
degree of specialization of the puivate schools. But more of the private 
schools also Interview applicants, determine prior s'chooling or wori 
experience, and examine school transcript"^ than Is tho case with public 
schools. Wo have no data to determine whether or not tho review of 
applicants' characteristics and background is translated into actual 
soloctlvity, or guidance Into tho most appropriate programs. It appears, 
however, that screening of applicants is more widespread and rigorous 
among private schools than among public schools. 

Counse I tog ^ 

All of tho public schools, and two-thirds of the private schools, 
said that they provided counseling to students prior to tho beginning 
of training. But in the case of private schools, counse 1 i ng was provided 
to alt potential students, while tho public schools usually said that 
pretraining counse 1 i ng s imp l_^>«TS"''flI^^aTi^^ those who wanted It 

(Table 6A) . The actual content of this counseling varied from school 
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TABLE 6 A 

PROVISION OF COUNSELING PRIOR TO TRAINING 
BY PROPRIETARY STATUS OF SCHOOLS 
{ In Percentages) 



1 1 ty of Services 



Proprietary Status 



pub] I c 



Private 



A) I 



Counseling Provided To All Students 
Counseling Available If Des I rod 
Counseling Not Offered 
Don't Know, No Answer 



Tota I 
(N) 



100 



6g 

( . 

27 

5 



56 
19 
22 



100 
(22) 



101 
(27) 



to school, but tended to ceater around finding out what sort of vocational 
training the applicant wanted and helping him to select program from 
the school's offerings. In neither the public nor the private category 
-did many schools offering pretra^nlng counseling make an Integrated 
of f ort^to^determlne the client's occupational goals, advise on the 
appropriateness of those goals and then\plan a program accordingly. For 
exampl^ 2- "of ty^e public schools and a like proportion of the private 
schoolls said they determined the client's interests and occupational 
goals! but hone of the public schools and only*one quarter of the privatne 
schools attempted to advise the student on the appropriateness of the 
goals (Table 6b) . A considerably larger proportion of the public schools 
than of private schools said they assisted applicants in choosing and 
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TABLE 6B 

PROPORTIONS OF SCHOOLS MENTIONING VARIOUS TYPES OF PRETRAINING 
COUNSELING BY PROPRIETARY STATUS OF SCHOOLS 
(In Percentages) 



proprietary Status 



Types of Counseling Services 

Publ ic Private AJ I 

{H - 5) (N ° 15) (N = 20) 



Determino Client's Interests ond/or 
Occupa t i ono 1 Goa 1 s 


^0 


i+O 


^0 


rMj viso wi lonL un "ppropriatcncss ur 
1 nteres t s/ Goal s 




27 


yy 


Explain Availability Of Courses/ 
Programs 


20 ^ 


13 


15 


ExplaIrT Courso/Prograrn Content and 
What Is Expected 


20 


27 


25 


Assist App] Icants In Choosing anc/ 
Planning Program 


60 


27 


35 


Explain Employment Opportunities In 
Various Fields 


^0 


27 


30 


Personal and/or Psychological 
Counso 1 I ng 




27 


20 


Ot her 




20 


15 



planning a program (60% vs. ^0%), and somewhat more of the public schools 
explained employment opportunities to potential students (^Ovs. 27%). 

All but 2 of the schools, both private, said they offered 
counseling during training. Again, the counseling at public schools 
was largely on an as-doslred basis while two thirds of the private school 
said they counseled all* students and one quarter said counseling was 
available as desired (Table /A). Again, counseling In each category 
of schools was varied in content. Public schools tended sdmewhat more 
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PROVISION OF COUNSELING DURING TRAINING 
BY PROPRIETARY STATUS OF SCHOOLS 
(in Percentages) 

1 



Availability of Services 


P r op 


rletory Ststus 




" ^ 








Publ Ic 


Pr I vate 


Al 1 


Counseling Provided To Al 1 Students 


20 


68 


59 


Counseling Available If Desired 


80 


23 


33 


Counseling Not Offered 


> 


5 


\ 


Don't Know, No Answer 




5 




Total 
(N) 


100 
(5) 


101 
(22) 


100 
(27) 



frequently to stress the planning of future training, while the private 
schools more often were concerned with appraisal of the students' progress 
and the handling of problems that came up during training (Table 7B). 
While this does not show up clearly In the quantitative data, our con- 
versations with respondents at the private schools suggest strongly that 
much of 'the personal counseling surrounds students* attendance problems. 
Moreover, the medical and den ta I -a I I led schools as well as several of 
the business/commercial schools Jndlcated that counseling regarding 
personal appearance was considered quite Important. 

The data we have just described may give an unwarranted ImptteSsion 
of rather formalized counseling at the private schools. While we did 
not ask specific questions on counseling personnel, the comments of our 
respondents indicated rather clearly thai wh-I le all of the public schools 
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TABLE 7B 



PROPORTIONS OF SCHOOLS MENTIONING VARIOUS TYPES OF IN-TRAINING 
COUNSELING BY PROPRIETARY STATUS OF SCHOOLS 
(In Percentogos) 



Proprietary Status 

Types Of CounseHng Services 

Publ fc Privote All'.. 

(N =5) (N - 20) (N = 25) 



Ootormlne Client's Interests ond/or 
Occupational Goals 


20 




10 




Advise Client On Appropriateness Of 
1 n teres ts and Goa 1 s 


20 




r 

5 


8 


Advise Student -Of Future Training 
Needs and Cpurses 


60 




15 


2k 


Review Student's Progress In Training 






60 


56 


Personal (Appearance, Attendance 

Problems) Or Psychological Counseling 


20 






ko 


Other 


20 




20 


20 



had formally organized counseling offices staffed by professional personnel, 
this was seldom the case In the private schools. Only two or three of 
the private schools Indicated they had staff personnel who were specifi- 
cally assigned counseling duties. In most cases, counselors were pri- 
marily administrators. Pretraining counseling In the private schools 
was most likely to bo an ad hoc part of the general admission Interview. 
In-traininq counseling was most I i k-o I y to be informal and occurred durinq 
everyday contacts between administrators and students or instructors and 
students. In only a few cases were students called In periodically for 
sessions explicitly concerned with counseling. 
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We^do not Intend, by these last comments, to Imply Judgement of ^ 
the quality or ef f^ec 1 1 veness of counseling In either the public or 
private schools. Rather we simply want to point out^thot what Is called 
counseling and .the stylos of counseling are quite different In the two 
categories of schools. 

Placement Services 

All but one of the schools said that they provided placement 
services to their graduating students (Table 8A).^ The one exception 
was a smal I , , bus Ino'ss/commerc lol school, 

TABLE 8A 

PROPORTIONS OF SCHOOLS PROVIDING PLACEMENT SERVICES 
BY PROPRIETARY STATUS OF SCHOOLS 
(In Percentages) 

Propr lotary S tatus 

Public Private All 

(N "5) IN ° 11) (N « 11) 

Provide Placement Services 100 % 96 

Four public schools reported maintaining a permanent placement 
center or having a full-time placement director (Table 88). The placement 
activities at these large schools centered around maintaining flies of 
job information and arranging Interviews with employers. One school 

^One of the schools that provided placement services (and Is 
Included In thai category In our data) was a small business/commercial 
school that operated an employment bureau on the side'. The placement 
services provided to the students of this school consisted of making 
the services of the employment bureau available to the students for a 
chorge'-b-ut at a discount. 
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TABLE 8B 

PROPORTIONS OF SCHOOLS MENTIONING VARIOUS TYPES OF PLACEMENT SERVICES 
BY PROPRIETARY STATUS OF SCHOOLS 
(In Percentages) 



Proprietary Status 



Placement Services 



Pub I Ic 
(N- 5) 



Pr I vate 
(N ° 21> 



Al I 
(N ° 26) 



Have Permanent Placement Center 
and/or Full-Time Placement 
Director * 80 

Maintain Job-Bank 5erv Ices 

Maintain Active Contact With 
Employers 

Receive Requests From Employers 
For Qualified Job Applicants 

Arrange Job Interviews For Graduates ^0 

Assist Graduates In Preparing 
Resumes 



Provide Job-Seeking S k i M . Tra i n I ng 



20 



19 
5 

57-^ 
kS 

5 

10 



31 
12 



35 
12 



reported that it offered joll-seeklng skill training and another said 
that a required course In jop-seeking would soon be offered. Our 
Impression was that the plaocment services offered by the public schools 
were, like the counseling services, predominantly on on as-desired basis 

Although all but one of the private schools Sjold they provided 
placement sorvlcesl, only U reported having a permanent placement center 
or full-time placement director and only I reported malotenance of a 
"job bank." The placement services of the private schools frequently 
rest on the direct contacts which they have with employers. Nearly half 
said they maintained active contact with employers and more than half 
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sold thoy regularly rocolvod roquosts f rom ompi oyors for quollfied job 
appllconts. During our Interviews, t number of tho respondents in 
privoto schools ploced portlculor stress on their knowledge of ond 
acco9< to employers. As in the cose «f the public schools, orronging 
Job Interviews wos the predomi nont oction of^the schools In helping 
their groduotos to get jobs. Only 2 of the prIvOte schools reported 
proylding job-seeking skill trolnlng ond ono»3chool sold thot osslstonce 
in preparing o resume wos glvelV to eoch studojit who completed the progrom. 

Our Impression from tolking with the 'respondents In the privote 
schools wos thot while the plocemont services, like counseling, tended 
to be morn Informo) than In the public schools, they olso were consider- 
ably more personalized. This con bo either on odvontoge or o dUodvontoge 
to tho student. In many of our Interviews, res pondents^J n privote 
schools repeotedly^ovldenced speclol Interest In itude'nts who hod done 
portlcuiorly well or who hod portlculorly ottroctlve persono 1 i t I es . 
Those students' coses wore pointed out with pride by the respondents ond 
wo formed o rather strong Impression that Special efforts had been or 
would be made to place those students well, The students with whom tho 
staff have not formed such attachments might, on the other hand, be 
relatively disadvantaged at placement time. 

At all of tho public schools and at a considerable number of the 
priva^ Schools, wo wore impressed by what appeared to baa relatively 
sophisticated understanding of tho employment problems Of disadvantaged 
groups as. wo 1 1' as a genuine concern for helping students lu yol ahead. 
Wc came away believing that tho^ schools did make genuine efforts to / 



^Tho comments which gave us these impressions camo up during tho 
discussions of anonymous, individual WIN trainees. Thoy suggest that 
Iho WIN tr^JinOQS, in general, are not discriminated against in the schools. 
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place their students, in part because of the payoff in recruitment, but 
also because of more^ a 1 t ru i s t i c motives. There were, of course, some 
private schools in which placement efforts seemed to be pro forma but 
very few schools in which concern over placement appeared minimal. 

Placement was clearly a sensitive topic for most of our respon- 
dents and many were quite reticent when i-t come to providing data on 
placement . r^tes . As we mentioned earlier, the private schools recognize 
that their ab i 1 i t^ to place graduates in jobs is one of their most 
important selling points. But they also are most aware of recent FTC 
actions regarding truthfulness in advertising of training. Virtually 
eve ryjjrivate school respondent said, as. soon as we raised the subject 
* of ^ p lacement , "We cannot guarantee placement." But reticence about place- 
«Vment rates may not reflect evasiveness in all cases. The schaols. 
pub lie and p ri vate , f i nd it d if f i cu 1 1 to es tabl i sh p] acement rates for 
a number of reasons; there are usually some students who 'do not enter 
the labor market after completing training, some students leave the- area 
or lose contact w^i th the schools, and it is not alw.ays clear whether or 
not the graduate found a job or the school'^ efforts in his behalf were 
instrumental, etc. In any event, 3 of the public schools and 4, of the 
private schools could or would not give us data on placements. The school 
that did give us placement rates usually characterized them as crude 
estimates at best, .s Of the 2 public schools that gave us placement rates, 
one c I t.ed a f igure of 75 percent, the other 90 percent. The placement 
rates cited by the private schools which provided such infor^afioii ranged 
from 2S percent to IQO percent (Table 9).^ 



^Because of the " nde te rm i ria te validity of these data, we have not*' 
analyzed them further. 
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TABLE 9 



SCHOOLS' ESTIMATES OF PLACEMENT RATES 

BY PROPRIETARY STATUS OF SCHOOLS 
^ (in Percentages) 



Propri etary Status 



Percentage of ^aduates Placed 



Pub lie Pr i vate 



Al 1 



20-29 
30-39 

50-59 

60-69 

70-79 

80-89 

90-99 

100 

DK/NA 



20 



20 



60 



9 
5 
9 
14 
23 

18 



7 
k 
1 1 
1 1 
22 
I 1 
26 



Total 



100 
(5) 



102 

(22^) 



100 

(27) 



^School indicated that over half its students were from out of 



state. 



^ ^Real estate school said that many students took courses for one 
reason or another, but didn't take State examination and could not be 
p 1 a ced . 

At 'the time of our survey of schools, 33 vouchered WIN students 
had completed training courses*. Of these, 73 percent had received place- 
ment assistance according to their schools. Of the completers, 60 percent 
got jobs after leaving school and two-thirds of those got their jobs 
with the school 's assistance. We should £9U. this respect, that 
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public schools were far less likely than private schools to know whether 
or not their completing WIN students got jobs. 

The Schools' View of Themselves and Others 

Because public and private schools are to an extent competitors, 
if not adversaries, the views schools have of their own operations and 
of the beh^ior' of other^ training institutions are of considerable 
interest. Our data for this section are mafnly impress i on i s t ic ,* s i f ted 
from our apprais;=»]s of comments made at varrous places during the 
personal innterviews. In addition, however, we have some limited quant ffied 
data from the response to the general quest ipfT>^'What wcvuld you say are 
the pros and cons .of the (vocational) t ra i n i ng ^rdgr^ms here as opposed 
to a (publ ic/pirivate) school with similar course work?"^ 

By and larqe, both types of schools assessed their qualities 
along the same d i mens I ons 1 t hough they disagreed on who Joes the 
best'*on most of thes^qua 1 I t i es'. Jhe public schools saw themselves as 
the proper and legit 'mate providers o f , t ra I n i ng . They emphasized the 
low cost of the training they provided aS" compared with that offered by 
private schools and they felt that their facilities, equipment and 
i ns t ruct ijO.na 1 staffs were superior'. Particular emphasis was placed by 
several respondents on 'the fact that public schools did -not just provide 
crash co^^^s In specific occupational skills; they offered students a 
chance ti3' take support 'ng courses that would broaden their educational 
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°Trje 'cbded responses to this question are presented in Table 10. 
Due to prob-l~ems inherent to the^ coding of such gene ra 1 . ques t i ons , we have 
given substantially more importance to the substance of th& r^s,ponses 
to this question and merged these with other comments made'durinq the 
personal interviews. No further tabulations of these data are presented. 
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TA8LE 10 



PROPOHTfONS OF SCHOOLS MENTIONING AOVANTACES AND DISADVANTAGES OF PUBHC ANO PRIVATE SCHOOLS 

BY PROPRIETARY STATUS OF SCHOOlS ^ 
(In Perc ent age % ) 



P ut) I . S < h< « 

P ub ! . < S ho. 



<j I * Chfeape-- At Pue I . c Si 
\ Have Bet ter F i n«i 



. Have Bet t«i 
, M«ve »«<te' 



Fai^ 
Qua! 



Inttrjttmn I* More ) nd t v ( duA ' > zed 
C ;jr> t ■ "uou* t >iin*e'"iq Or Tutoring 

A.«> l.ih-te 
4t Miiu^ph«re 1^ Le^\ Bur«aiji rat <t 
Pr ,«.-.Je\ Chance Tr. B'''^«<ie(t EducatMi 



Ci>or\«s Are ConI i nuifu\ ' y Updated 
B#tter Opp'ir t jri I t ■ e % f »r Jot) P 1 o<- e 
(itMMl Reputat- <n U.th tfnp'<*yerv 
Sf jdent* E«p<''^etl T . A Aarqe 0* 
0< ( (jp«t ' 



(i I Advantages 



. heilu I e Pre-e"t s S t 
■ "^q Whe'> The y war t 



Pub I . I 



20 



Pr vate Sihuul% Have Better ^aiititie 
Private Sthool* H.iwe Better Qualified 
> I « ( U 

Frequent Troioinq CyMe* Faci itate 
EntranLe 

Instruction 1^ More I nd i v . u<l I t ZyPiJ 
Cr>ntinuuu% CounielinqOr Tul'H<kng 

Ava< lab le 
Afnrnphere \s Le»* Bureau<rati( 



Greater Concentration 0" 0 1 1. upat i ona I 

St . I U 

Tf«in/nq l« Geared Ti labor Market 
Course* Are Continuously Updated 
letter Qppor t un i t > e* For Job 

P I at eme n t 
Good Reputation w>th Empliyer* 



Students Get Better Chance To Practce 

Actual Qciupattondl SkitU 
Training \\ Shorter At Private 

St h<xi I 4 20 




i? 

3 



2b 

I 
J 



OlSAftVANTAGES 



Coriden*«d St hedJ^e—l'tal***— ^»»<#ic«5 

Mcire Daniagtng T o ' S t udcn t ' r <jq r e 
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background. The respondents at the public schools were impressive 
in the extent of their commitment to 

ameliorating social problems, but they also displayed a fairly 
^ realistic understanding of the problems faced by students trying to 

break out of' welfare and into remunerative employment, as well as of the 
effects of such environmental factors as the state of the labor market. 
There is, however, a somewhat abstract, theoretical overtone tio the 
comments of these respondents. Perhaps another way of characterizing 

them as thoroughgoing professionals in locking at the role of educa- 
tion in relation to the problems faced by manpower program students. 

In their attitudes toward the private schools, our public school 
respondents tend to adopt a nob 1 esse ob 1 i ge stance. There were few 
explicitly negative comments about private schools. In fact, the 
short, intensive training conducted by private schools was brought up 
several times and there was ajgrudging admission that for some trainees 
private schools might be s u i tab 1 e--par t i cu 1 ar 1 y in cases where the 
student's situation required the quickest possible attainment of some 
emp ] oyab i 1 i t y skills. On the issue of possible venality on the part 
._^f some private schools, the public schools were probably more generous 
than were the private school respondents themselves. Frt>m data which 
will be presented more fully in Chapter \/ ! , we n'ote that 12 percent of 
the respondents at public schools agreed with a statement that WIN 
participants, if left on their own, might be talked into training which 
they did not want; kO percent of the private school respondents held 
this opinion. On the Other hand, the public school respondents were 
skeptical of the private schools' ability to adequately determine 
students' needs and ab i 1 i t i es--and , in this case, there were some 
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imputations of venality to private schools. Sixty-two percent of the 
respondents at public schools (but also 52 percent of the private 
school respondents) felt that private schools might try to sell unsuit- 
able training to WIN participants who were on their own In obtaining 



t r^a 1 n i ng . ^ 



The private schools see themselves as much more pragmatic than 
public schools In their approach to vocational training. They feel 
strongly that it is the bas ^c occupational skills that count mast with 
employers and that public schools waste too much time In irrelevant, 
horizon-broadening cou rses . A 1 mos t w i t hou t exception, the private schdo] 
saw themselves as specialists in their fields who understand the needs 
and evaluative standards of employers. They feel that their training 
is more realistic because more time Is <6pent on actual practice of 
skills under realistic cond i t i ons . ^ ^ 



s 



%|>e statements with which respondents were asked to agree or 
disagree were: 

. If clients rather than counselors deal wiVh the schools, 
they will be talked into training they redl ly don't want 
or need. 

Some schools will try to sell training toXjJ^^s which is 
not suited to their needs or abilities. 

These statements* do not specify private schools, but It was 
clear that our respondents. In ag^^^ing dKagreeing with these 
statements, we're doing so with reference to private schools. 



^^here may be some truth in this, particularly for some occupa- 
tional categories. One of the i ndus t r i a 1 • schoo 1 s and all of the personal 
service schools operated ongoing businesses in conjunction with their 
training act Iv i t les--students constitute all or part of their labor force. 
This was not as likely to be the case m public schools'. As one beauty 
school owner put it, "Our students practice on real people here, not on 
mannequins like they do at Community College." 



f r 
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The private schools also consider themselves particularly able 
to give studrfYits individual attentfon and flexible enough to reschedule 
and recycle courses to accommodate the personal problems which many of 
t he j r s tuden t s have . 

In view of their emphasis on short, concentrated courses which 
stress practical skills as well as their individualized approach and 
flexibility', the private schools tend to spe themselves as more appro- 
priate than public schoo Is f o r manpower p rogram s t ude^ t s who f requen t 1 y 
need employment as soon as possible. The sort of liberal professionalism 
which wc feel characterized the public school staff members with whom we 
talked was not very prevalent among the private school respondents. 
Although we were impressed by what appeared to be the genuine social 
welfare concerns of some of our private school respondents, mar\y more 
displayed a more cduiven t I ona lly conservative approach toward students 
who had not achieved much occupational success. Nonetheless, most saw 
their job as turning out qualified graduates and all saw their methods 
bs the best and most direct way of achieving this objective. 
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CHAPTER IV 

Matching Students with Training Occupations 

Vouchcrinq, of course, was Intended as a mechanism for placing 
decisions about training occupation^ in the hand^s of WIN part Ic i pants , 
By its very nature, voucher ing implTS|? acceptance of the assumption that 
WIN clients < an assess their own capabilities and limitations, and make 
reasonable occupational choices. Nonetheless, there was persistent con- 
cern on the part of some people involved with planning of the vouchering 
study that some schools might exploit the opportunity to enroll students 
for training in manifestly inappropriate occupations or that some might 
alter their progress and tuition requirements solely to meet the time 
and cost limitations of the vouchering program. 

Realistically, of course, there is some happy medium between no 
selectivity, no guidance, and rigorous screening and counseling that would 
deny students the chance to do what they want to do. It Is reasonable 
to expect in this day that any responsible school, public or private, 
would at least advise a student whose self-selected goals wore obviously 
and blatantly inappropriate. We would opt for providing students with 
good information coupled with effective ava i 1 ab 1 1 i ty of counseling and 
testing services. Beyond that, we would accept the risk of somo 
false starts and some failures. Too rigorous an application of screening 
procedures would only extend the "creaming'"* already known to exist -in 
WIN vocational training and deny training to those who most need It. 
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In this chapter, we examine our data for Indication of the 
extent to which the schools sought ^o match students with the trai>ninq 
occupa t i ons the s choc 1 s t hough t mos t su I tab I o ^ as we I I as for any 'S uggos - 
tions that the schools might have altered their programs Specifically 
to meet the limits of the vouchering procedures,^ 

As shewn in the preceding chapter, the public schools (with the 
possible exception of the academic university) subscribed to open enrollment 
policies. Most private schools, on the other hand, expressed some 
concern that their entering students be sufficientFy qualified to 
have a reasonable chance of training and subsequent employment success. 
We suggested that this difference In orientation contributed to the 
.wider range of admission procedures which were used In the private 
schools. But despite the appearance of somewhat more rigorous applica- 
tion of admission criteria by private schools, refusal to enroll 
vouchered WIN registrants was rare. Four private schools said they 
had rejected vouchered WIN applicants. None of these schools was 
able to describe specific cases, but each said that no more than one 
or two applicants had been rejected,^ None of the public schools hod 
rejected vouchered WIN applicants. 

Whether used to determine eligibility for enrollment or* as a 
means for helping students select the most appropriate course and 
programs, predictive testing apparently Is not a pervasive practice in 
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^^iuch of the information presented In this chapter is from the 
second part of the ques t I onna I re-- ( hat part which asked the schools about 
individual WIN voucher students. Individual data could not bo obtained 
for all of the vouchered WIN students* Numbers of missing c^os are 
I nd I catod In t ho var I ous t ab los wTio ro approp r I at o . 

^Respondents were quite Indefinite on this point. l-t Is entirely 
possible that they wore thinking of earlier, regular WIN applicants 
rather than vouchered applicants. 
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either the public or private schools (Table 11). Moreover, -where used, 
tests — particularly occupational aptitude tests--are likely to be highly 
specialized, nons tandard i zed , and frequently of the schools' own devising 
(Figure 3) . ^ 

TABLE II 

PROPORTIONS OF SCHOOLS USING TESTS DURING ADMISSION PROCESS 
BY PROPRIETARY STATUS OF SCHOOLS^- v 
(in Percentages) 



Ndjmal for Af'l Applicants 


Required In Special Cases 


Nature of Tests 

Publ ic 
(N 5) 


Pr i vate 
(N ' 22) 


'ai 1 

(N 27) 


Publ Ic 
(N 5) 


Pr ivate ' 
(N 22) 


All 
(N 27) 



General Inlelliqence 
Test 

Educational Achievement 
Test 

Occupational Aptitude 
Tosti-J" 

•♦Admission Analysis"'' 
t 

Educat iori/Ap tj tudo Tost 
for Nursing and Allied 
Heal th Appl leant s 

Education/Aptitude Tests 
for Forestry Applicants 

Voice Tost for Radio/TV 
B roadcas t App I I c an t s 



5 

5 

27 

5 



22 

^4 



20^ 

60^ 

20 



22 



Exc 1 udos hco 1 th oxaml nat Ions , blood tests and other "nonprcd 1 c t i vo" 
requ i ronen t s . 

^Survey of applicant's hobbles and Interests. 

^Usually on recommendation of school's counselor. 

^Usually on request of student. 
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Gonera I 
Intol I iqence 
Wondor) ic 

Personnol Test 



Educat i onal 
Achievement 
CQT 

Moth/Engl Ish 
PI acemont 

Scholas t i c 
Aptitude Tost 

Educat lonal 
I nvont ory 



Occupa t i ona 1 
Apt i tudo 



Gonoral Aptitude Test 
Bat tery 

Dr 1 ver Analys is 

Cosfnotology Apt'^tudo 

Data Processing Aptitude 

Keypunch Aptitude , 

Dcx t cr i t y Tcs t s 

Radio/TV Voice 

General Clerical Test 

Account i ng Apt i tudc 



FIGURE y 

TESTS MENTIONED BY VAR lOUS SCHOOLS 
AS USED DURING ADMISSION PROCESS 
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Wc do not know on the basis of data obtained from the schools hew many 
of the vouchered WIN students were tested or what tests they were given. 
Dur best estimate is that roughly one-half of the vouchered WIN students 
attending private schools received some type of aptitude test. We arc 
unable to malce a useable estimate regarding the students in public schools 
partly because the schools themselves did not knew in over half of the 
rases whether the students had been treated as "normal admissions" or 
"spec i a I cases , " 

By and large, where they felt they could make such an evaluation, 

the schools felt that their vouchered WIN students had made appropriate 

2 

occupational choices (Table 12). 



^For the most part, our respondents appeared to base their Evalua- 
tions of appropriateness largely on hew well the student had done or was 
doing in the training program, ^^^r^ 
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TABLE 12 

APPROPRIATENESS OF VOUCHERED WIN STUDENTS' OCCUPATIONAL CHOICES 
AS APPRAISED BY SCHOOLS^ 



Cotoqorlcs of Schools 


proportion of Those 
Eva 1 ua ted Whose 
Choice Was Con- 
sidered Appropr late 


(N) 


Number of 
Cases Not 
Eva 1 uat ed 

(DK/NA) 


Pub I i c 


79 


('9} 




Pr 1 vole 


03 






SmoH ^ 


93 




( 1) 


Hod ium 


81 


(63) 


( 3) 


Large 


79 


(19) 


(I46) 


Mul t ipio 


79 


(19) 


- . 39) 


Bu5 i noss/Comno rc i b I 


82 


('•S) 


- , ( 3) 


Hodicot ond Dontol Allied 


^ ' 82 


(H) 


' ( -) 


Personal Sorviro 


67 


( 3) 


( 1) 


Indus I r 1 a 1 /T ranspor ta t ion 


89 


(18) 


( -) 


Academ i c 




( -) 


( 7) 


All ' 


82 


(96) 


(50) 



^Exclud<?s 22 vouchored WIN students for whom no individual data 
are ova I I pb lo . ^ 
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in most of the coses (92%) where occupational choices were considered 
inappropriate, the schools indicated that advice was given to the student 
concerned regarding program readjustments. * 

There were, In fact, some changes of programs. Out of the 1^46 
cases for which we have individual data, three vouchered WIN students 
enrolled In an occupational program other than the one Ihoy had in 
mind When thoy sought acceptance and 9 changed occupation** after their 
training started. All of these changes were do/ngradings or upgradings 
within the same occupational field. (Tables 1 3A and p) . Hcwevef", 8 
of these program changes (k upgradings and ^ dcjwngrad Ings) were made at 
a single school. In only a sln<)le cdse was a change attributed explicitly 
to the results of an aptitude test. Changes were predicated on the 
srudonts* dSslres in roughly one-third of the cases. By and large, 
however, downgradlngs appear to have resulted from the student's 
inability to cope witK aspects of the higher-level proqram. Upgradings 
appear tp result most often from- demonst rated ability and Interest 
in «;ome aspect of a Icjwer-level course leading to specialization al a 
h i gher 1 eve 1 . 

44 The schools did mdii<e a few changes In the length and content 

of programs in which vouchered WIN students were enrolled. Ten such 
^v. « hang'cs--a 1 1 in private schools — were reported among the 1^41 persons 

for whom we have data (Figure l^) . Five of these changes, 1 in length and 
^4 in content, were made in a single school. In addition to those changes 
reported by the schools, there were 2 cases where programs were extended 
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TABLE I3A 



REASONS FOR AND TIMInG OF CHANGES IN fWGRAM OF VOUCHERED 
WIN STUDENTS IN PRIVATE SCHOOLS^ 
( I n Percentages) 



Reasons' for and Timing of Charrgc^ Private* 



Upgraded Prior to Training, Aptitude or Qua I I f i c i ons 3 

Downgraded Prior to Training, Aptitude or Qualifications ... I8 
Upgraded Dur <na Training, Interest or Aptit udc Denxjn^ ^ r o t od 

In Lower- level Course . " 

Downgraded During Trainiog. lack "I Int*. ii.»t or Aptitude 

Demonstrated in Higher L* I Course, 2/ 



Total 99 
(N) (M) 



°0n I y I case (upgraded during training) was reported in pub I i 



schoo I s , 



TAOIF I3B 

OCCUPATIONS InVoIVED IN^HANGES OF PROGRAMS 
OF VOUCHERED WIN STUDENTS 



UPGRADING 

AutoiTOjtlve to Diesel Mechanic 

Accounting to Data Processing 

Bookkeeping t o Da t a P;(r oce s s I ng 

Keypunch to Automation Secretary 

Professional Secretary to Automation Secretary 

Dental Assistant to Dental Technic i.in 

General St»cretary to Broadcast Secretary 

DOWNGRADING ^ ; 

Data Processing lo Bcxjkkrfep i ng/Keypunt.h 
Accounting to Bookkeeping 
^Z' Legal Secretory to Professional Secretary 

Automation Secretary to Keypunc-h/Gene r a I Business 
Accounting to Bookkeeping ^' 

53 ^ ^ -^^ ^ 
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CHANGES IN LENGTH 

Normal duration of program increased to acconmodate student's child- 
care problem at home. 

Normal duration of program increased to accommodate student's slower- 
than-average progress. 

Student completed course and certification requirements ear ly-- student 
got job . 



CHANGES IN CONTENT 

Usual program modified to inclipde nwre ^advanced , individual work 
commensurate with student's abilities. 

Content added to program because student was completing normal 
requirements in less than the usual time. 

Program requested by student was broadened to make it more useful. 

Content added in a prarticular area in which student displayed high 
interest and excellent aptitude. 

Typing added to normal program to make up for student's inability to 
meet 30 wpf" prerequisite for basi^c program. 

Certain parts of program rep,eated because of student's limited progress 
in those areas. 



Original progr'^m was beyond student's capab i I i ties-- program mod i f ied 

PfBS 



to stress ar^s in wh i ch "Sltudent had adequate capabilities. 



FIGURE k 

CHANGES IN LENGTH AND CONTENT OF PROGRAMS 
FOR VOUCHERED WIN TRAINEES 
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at a more Advanced level beyong tKe contract period with the additional 
training being financed by means other than the original voucher.^ 

These data suggest that the schools, public and private, did 
not sys temat i call y and comprehensively determine the capabilities and 
qualifications of vouchered WIN students before en r,ol I i ng them in^the 
various vocational t ra i n i ng prog rams . This suggestion is supported by 
our own impressionistic conclusions drawn from discussions with the 
schools" representatives. This is not to say that vocational training 
in these schools is a " r i p-of f tha t the schools will take anyone 
that comes along provided they can pay. The public schools' policy 
of not turning anyone away, the size of their student bodies, and the 
long-standing practice in post-secondary education of placing a great 
deal of responsibility on the student militate against the intensive 
and extensive testing, counseling, and guidance t^at would be necessary 
to assure fitting every student into exactly the right occupational 
niche. We are convinced that, in the private sector, in addition to 
their vested interest in producing employable graduates, most of the 
private schools are genuinely interested in their students. But 
this interest is usually manifested in relatively inforiffal ways. 
Determinations of students ' qual if icat ions and abilities becomes an ad 
hoc process built into genera! i n te rv>.i ew i ng arid everyday review of the 
students' progress. We think too, that at a number of the private 
schools there- isr over and above the need to recruit paying students, ^ 
a reluc^iance to turn away applicants who evince interest in an occupat i 
a feeling that "these people should be given a chance. V , 



^e can probably expect more ext^^nslons as time goes on or if 
vouchering is undertaken on a\ider scale. In fact, the WIN office in 
Portland now has a number of noVost extensions on file. 



Under thes^ c i rcums tances , systematic deterwiiilJ^ioR of applicants' 
abilities and qualifications tefids to become limited to occupations in 
which irreducible and measu rab I e p re requ i s i t es can be defined clearly, 
or, in the case *of public schools, where scr^eening of applicants is 
adopted to prevent overcrowding of programs, ' ' • 

The end result, however, i^ that a number of students are 
entering vocational training with little or no assurance on anyone's part 
that they are capable of completing the training satisfactorily. But 
this is what voucher-ng is all about; the concept is based on assumptions 
that clients are capable of making their own choices. By and large, 
the vouchered^ s tudents seemed to know what they waited to do at the time 
they entered the WIN program.^ Moreover, as we will sF?6w in the next 
chapter, appreciable numbers of the vouchered WIN students did well in 
vocational training^ To be sure, a good number did not complete train- 
ing, but dropping out cannot always be attributed to inability to cope 
"with the content of training. The Voucher system gives WIN registrants 
the opportunity to tfy to qualify for -jobs they think they want and^can 
do. Undoubtedly there were some who would not have survived rigorous 
testing but who nonetheless cbmpleted training and got jobs. The reverse 
is probably also true. 

Finally, returning to^ur data for a moment,' we found that most 
of the vouchered WIN students were in the normal training programs con- 
ducted by the schools. The few changes in program length or content 
that the schools told us about suggest "that such changes generally ^ 
re fleet adaptations to the needs , interests and capab ilities of particular 
studertt^s, «nd are not unusual. Thus up to this point in the vouchering 



5Richardson and Sharp, o£, c i t , , pp, 16-17. 
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experience, we found no evidence in the data obtained from the schools 
of program modification solely to exploit the voucher program,^ 




^IN staff personnel , \on the other hand, have told us that schools 
have, in a few cases, modified program costs to hold therrt under the celling 
Set for the voucher program. ^ 
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CHAPTER V 



The Schools Look at Their Students 

By using bbth the general data provided by us by t^e schools 
in Part A of the questionnaire and the available data on vouchered 
WIN trainees, we^Sn"'^f^^^in to get a picture of hew the schools look 
at their students. Our prl^y focus in this chapter will be on the 
vouchered WIN students, but we will also make some comparison with 
other groups of students. 

Vocat ional Programs 

The vouchered WIN students were enrolled in programs leading 
to skill qualification in some ^ different occupations. Grouping 
these occupations into categories used by the U.S. Bureau of Census, 

we find that the largest proportion of students (^42%) were enrolled 

for training in clerical occupations. The second largest category 

(25%) included various professional and technical occupations (Table \k) * 

Schools' Evaluations of Vouchered Student Performance 

By and large, the schools indicated that they thought rather 
highly of vouchered WIN students. In the first place, the schools 
felt that most such students were in the best place* to obtain vocational 
training. Overall, according to the schools' representatives, only 

^A listing of the vocational training programs included in each 
of the categories can be found in Appendix C. 
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TABLE \^ 

VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS OF VOliOHERED WIN STUDENTS 
BY PROPRIETARY STATUS OF SCHOOLS 
(in Percentages) 



P rop rietary Status 

Vocational Programs 

Publ ic Private Al I 



Profess ional /Techn i cal 




31 


26 


28 


Management /Adm i n i st rat ion 




3 


2 


3 


Clerical 




38 




k2 


Operatives, except Transport 




15 


15 


15 


Transport Operatives 






7 


k 


Serv i ce 




5 


5 


5 


Othera 




8 




3 


Total 




100 


99 


100 


(n) 




(65) 


(81) 


(1^6) 


*^Excludcs 22 cases for 


which no 


individual 


data are ava i 1 ob 1 e . 


3 percent of the vouchered WIN 


s t uden t s 


would hove 


been bet te r 


of f in 



9 

some other school (Table 15). 



^Obviously, there is bias involved in the responses to this 
question. When asked 'What about his/her choice of; school s7 Do you 
think that your training program is best suited for this student or would 
it be better if he/she were somcw^fere else?" A good many respondents 
laughed and said 'This is the "best choice, of course." But some changed 
their response after thinking £rbc)ut it for a moment. One interesting 
twist wos provided by a respondent at a public school who consistently 
said that students who had dropped out had made the correct t ho i f e in 
choosing that school because: "It would have been such a waste of 
money if he/she had gone to a more expensive p r 1 va I e^sb^x^ ' and then 
dropped out , " 
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TABLE \5 



PROPORTIONS OF STUDErfTS WHOM SCHOOLS FELT COULD BETTER 
OBTAIN VOCATIONAL TRAINING ELSEWHERE 
( 1 n Percentages) 



Categories of Schools 


Propor 1 1 on 
Better Off 
E Isewhere 


Number of 

LcJbcb nut 

Eva 1 uated 
(DK/NA) 


(N) 


Pi iK 1 t r- 

rUD 1 ' C 






f 18) 


P r i V 0 1 e 


k 


( ^) 


(76) 


Smal 1 




( !) 


(|l4) 


Med i urn 


2 


" ( M 


(62) 


Large 


- 


m 


(18) 


Multiple 


- 




(18) 


Bus 1 ness/Cofime rc i a I 




( 1) 




Medical and Dental Allied 


20 


( 1) 


(10) 


Personal Service 




( -) 


( M 


1 ndus t r i a ) /Transpor tat i on 


7 




(15) 


Academ i c 




( 7) 


( -) 


A.11 


3 


(52) 


(9'4) 



When asked to evaluate the performance of individuals on various 
criteria of performance In trainlr^g, the schools rated two-thirds of the 
vouchored WIN students as average or above average on class performance 
(Table 16) — kk percent were rated above average. Large majorities of the 
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WIN s'tudents for whom data were available also received average or higher 
ratings on the other performance criteria,^ 



TABLE 16 

PROPORTIONS OF VOUCHEREO WIN STUOENTS FOR WHOM OATA WERE AVAIUBLE 
WHO WERE EVALUATEO AVERAGE OR ABOVE AVERAGE 
ON SELECTED CRITERIA OF PERFORMANCE 



Performance Criteria 



Percent 
Average or 
Above Average 



(N) 



Class Performance 

General Aptitudes and Abilities 

A t tendance 

Mot i vat i on 



79 
91 
73 
89 



f> (128) 

■» 

( 79) 

-I ao) 

( 7k) 



By and large, then, the schools felt that their vouchcrcd WIN 
students were in the right place for training and substantial proportions 
were considered to bo doing well in their work. Aside frofn those more 
or less specific evaluative data, our respondents quite frequently added 
complimentary rcmarl<s about particular students as they wore^goinq through 
their lists. To be sure, there were also some uncomplimentary remarks 
about a few students; the latter were usually made in tones of regret, 
and the overall Impression we obtained was that the respondents were 
generally pleased with the progress of the vouchered WIN students. 

These generally high opinions of vourherod WIN students were not 
contradicted when we approached the question from the negative aspect 
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3Throo public srhooU (ould not or would not provide this infor- 
matfcon at the time of interview. One of these schools later t omp . I ed dot .1 
„n "overall po r f ormance" wh i ch are included in the "class performance 
category in Table 16. 
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For example, wc asked the schools if they had encountered any major 
probl ems' wl th the vouchered WIN students themselves. Only one public 
school and seven private schools said that they had encountered such 
problems. Moreover, the respondents at these schools Indicated that 
t he p rob 1 ems had not been with vouchered students as a class, but 
with certain individuals. I nadequa te^ counse 1 i ng and lack of clear 
objectives on the part of a few WIN students was the predominant com- 
plaint at the public school. Ba<* attendance records and the personal 
problems of students were clearly uppermost in the minds of respondents 
at the private schools. Further, these two sots of problems were seen 
as interrelated because personal p rob 1 cms--mos t often, sickness of the 
student or some member of the family, or lack of chlldcare services — 
frequently caused attendance problems. 

Despite the concern with attendance problems expressed by the 
schools, over half of the schools In every category of school said that 
the attendance of students from manpower programs, including vouchered 
WIN students, was equal to or better than that 6f all other vocational 
student s . ^ 

Dropping Out 

Data on t he dropout rate for vouchered WIN students as wel 1 
as on reasons for dropping out will not, of course, be available until 
all of the vouchered students arc out of training and posttralninq 
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^In responding to a question as to what effect I he elimination 
of manpower program requirements for certification of attendance would 
hav<?^ several private school respondents said that certification served 
little purpose. They were quite emphatic in saying that they insisted 
on regular attendance because of the intensive nature of their training 
and that they rhecked up immediately on any absentee. Dur public school 
respondents, on the other hand, tended to see attendance problems as the 
concern of Instructors and were much more likely, than private school 
respondents to predict a decline in attendance If certification require- 
ments were removed. Special certification of at t endance was no,t required 
in the voucher program. ^7 
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intervicWs hove boon completed. Nonetheless, doto obtolned from the schools 

provide insights Into the way the schools view the dropout phenomenon. 

Although substontlol proportions of the schools were unable to 

mako— compa r i sons , not very many felt that vouchered WIN students were 

particularly prone to dropping out. Only 1 out of ^ schools said that 

monpower students dropped out mpre frequently than vocational students 

In general and only 1 out of 10 thought that vouchered students dropped 

out more frequently than maapcwer students (Table I?). 

At the time of the survey of schools, the schools' records 

irrdicated that some 31 percent of the vouchered students had left before 

completing their vocational training. Of these, 9 percent were asked 

to leave, 60 percent loft of their own volition, and responsibility was 

I 

not fixed in the remaining cases. The 9 percent expVuslon rate trans- 
latev into a 3 percent rate for all vouchered students which compares 
quite favorably with the overall explusion rate for all vocational 
students reported by the school*.^ 

According to the informat Ion which the schools had, personal 
problem^ predom i na ted • among the reasons for which vouchered students loft 
before romp 1 et I ng trailing; 37 percent left for such reasons (Table l8) . 

• ■ V 

^All of the k vouchered students who were expelled by their 
schools were expelled from medium-sized, private schools: one by a 
bus i nes s/conme rclal school for lack of aptitude, one by an I ndus t r I a I / 
transportation school for lack of Interest, and two by bus I ness/comnc rc I a I 
schools because of attendance problems. 
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TABLE 17 



SCHOOLS' COMPARISONS OF ESTIMATED DROPOUT RATES OF ALL VOCATIONAL STUDENTS, 
MANPOWER PROGRAM STUDENTS AND VOUCHERED WIN STUDENTS 
( I n Percentoges) 



Manpower vs. All Vocational Students i Voucher vs. Manpower Students 



Categories of Schools 












1 




\\\) 


Manpower 


Monpowo r 


Monpowe r 


ii 


Voucher 


Vouche r 


DK/NA 






H Ighor 


Same 


Lowe r 


H Igher 


Same 




r 


















Publ Ic 


i40 


20 




i*0 


20^ 


20 . 


60 


( 5) 


Pr I vate 


23 


. 27 


IB" 


32 


9 


18 


73 


(22) 


So^al 1 


18 


36 


27 


18 


9 


9 


82 


(11) 


Med I ufn 


27 


18 


9 




9 


27 


6^ 


(11) 


La rge 


^♦0 


20 




^0 


20 


20 


60 


(5) 


Multiple • 


20 


20 




60 


20 


20 


60 


(5) 


Bus i ness/Commo rc t a 1 


30 


20 


20 


30 


10 


20 


70 


(10) 


Mod !ca) t Donta 1 All led 


50 






50 




50 


50 


(2) 


Personal Service 


17 


33 


33 


17 


17 




83 


(6) 


Industrial/Transportation 


67 




33 




33 


67 


(3) 


Acadonttc 


100 












100 


(1) 


Al 1 


26 


26 


15 


33 


I I 


19 


70 


(27) 
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TABLE 18 

REASONS VOUCHEREO STUOE^^rS OROPPEO OUT OF TRAINING ON OWN 
INITIATIVE ACCOROING TO SCHOOLS' INFORMATJQM ^ 
BV proprietary STATUSIOF SCHOOLS^ 
(In Pcrcenyjgcs) 



Proprietory Stotus of School 
From Which Oroppcd Out 





Publ ic 


Pr 1 vote 


All 


Work*Wo« Too Oifficult 


17 


_ 


k 


Ncodod an Incotno 




19 


'15 


Preferred Working 




5 


^ ,k 


Personal Problems 






37 


Other » 


17 




15 


Student Gave No Reason 


33 




19 


OK/NA 


33 




7 


Total 


100 


100 


101 


^N) 


(6) 


(21) 


(27) 



^Excludes 22 vourhercd WIN students for whom no individual data 
are ava i lao Ic. 



The schools' representatives indicated that child-care requirements and 
illnesses, cither of the student or in the family, were quite frequently 
involved in these personal problems. In rwo of these cases, stut^ents 
had been injured in automobile accidents and t hcM r schools expected and 
hoped that they would return follrrwinq rcto\/cpy Although we cannot 
qivc a cone lusive judqcmenl on this i ssuej'i^^^t our impression that the 
^ schools quite frequently consider these dropouts to be victims of cir- 
cumstance; a concommitant impression is that a number of the spools, 
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particularly the private schools, make a considerable effort to acconnmodate 
students who encounter problems so that they can stay In training. None- 
theless, we talked to a few private school operators who accepted dropping 
out by students as an inevitable consequence of a welfare system. 
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CHAPTER VI 
The Scho ols Look at Voucher mg 

* 4 

In this final chapter, we examine briefly the experiences the 
schools had w i t h vouf he r i ng and how they reacted to it. It is iiypor- 
tant to remember, howbve/ , that the procedural chonqos which WIN made 
for the administration of i/ocational training at (ho outset of the 
voucherincj demonstration w<5re not announced to the schools in advance. 
It is also apparent that n^my of our respondents did not understand what 
was behind the changes they did notice It scjmc times was difficult to 
determine whether the respondents arc talking about vouthcring per so, 
or about WIN vo'cationa) training in general. Moreover, some of the reac- 
tions we will report sdcm to be directed more toward the hypothetical 
context of some of our questions than to actual experiento with vouchcring 

Experienced Advantages apd D 1 sqd vant ages 

We mentioned iQ the pravious chapter that only a few of the 
schools experienced major problems with vouchered WIN students. More- 
over, those probleitis that tho'rthools did encounter wore generally of 
an individual' natur-e rather t1?an prc^blems ascribed to WIN participants 
^ a d i s t i rv<- 1 group* 

An equal proportion (}0f,} of the SihcxjU reported diff^tjUies 
assoi iated with the f i nan« • ng and bi 1 1 « nj systejn or related ad^ti i n« t ra 

1 

tivo matters (See Table \')) . 



'tight schools ropor ted 4^rob lems in e^h of i^^hno categories- 
problems with WIN students and Iri 1 1 i ng/admi n i s I ratrOe prc^tlems But 
only 2 of theso scho<>ls reported problems in both categories Appar- 
ently those ciata cjo not reflect negativn biases of the respc^ndents 



TABLE 19 

PROPORTIONS OF SCHOOLS STATING THAT BILLING AND RELATED PROBLEMS 
WERE ENCOUNTERED DURING THE VOUCHERING DEMONSTRATION. 
/ (In f*ercentages5 







Percent ^ 




Categories of Schools 




Wi th 






'Problems 


(N) 


Public 


■ 


20 


' (5) 


Pr i va te ^ 




32 


(22) 


Smal 1 




36 


(11) 


Med i urn * 




27 


(11) 


Large 


*• 


20 


(5) 


Multiple 




2o' 


(?) 


Bus i ness/Commer c i a 1 




ho 


(10) 


Med i ca 1 & Den ta.1 Al 1 i ed 






(2) 


Persona 1 ServJ ce 






(6) 


1 ndus t r i a I /Transportat i on 






(3) 


Ac^demi c 






(1) 


Al ) 




30 


(27) 


Probab 1 y the mos t 


serious problem reported was related 


d i rec t ly 


to voucher ing, but was of 


a correctable nature. 


One communi ty 


CO 1 1 ege 


enrolled a student on the 


basis of the voucher, 


not rea 1 i z i ng 


that $ub- 



sequent execution of a Training Agreement was necessary to commit WIN 
to payment. Although enrolled, the student failed to attend any clas'ses 
but, Since a space had been reserved for the s'tudent, the college billed 
WIN. wi N dec 1 iped ^payment because no Training Agreement had been exe- 
cuted. The ease resulted in ex^ten^^H'^ve^ and a threat of 
legal action by the college. Ultimately, however, a WI N representative 
was able to clear up the misunderstanding and an amicable settlement was 
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2 " 
reached. The only other complaint directly attributable to vouchering 

did not involve financial matters. One School complained that an appli- 
cant appeared on the final day for voucher commitment. In order for 
the School to enroll the student, it was necessary for the admissions 
staff to drop other act i v i t i es In ord^r to complete the applicant's 
paperwork the same day. 

The remaining problems reported by the schools all involved some 
aspffect of the biNing and payment system: unpredictability of WIN funding, 
slowness t>f payment, >failure to provide a toOl purchase grant to a stu- 
dent at the timfe of enrollment, and periodicity of billing, (See Figure 
5)."^ These complaints do not necessarily relate directly to vouchering; 
it is not clear whether the schools involved directed ^hem at the voucher- 
ing program. err at "WIN in general. We think from the context"that the 
latter is more likely. 

Only one school stated unequivocally that the vouchered system 
was easier to -admi ni s ter than the conventional system. One additional 
school said that there was no d i f fe rence ' be tween the two systems. Two 
other comments were favorable to WIN but did not clearly indicate refer- 
ence to vouchering. ATI of the remaining schools simply said that there 
were no problems with the financial or billing systems. 

In essence, then, comparisons of. the vouchering and conventional 
administrative and financial aspects of the systems by the schools indi- 
cated no particularly difficult problems. ^ 
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^Cognizance has been taken of this case in designing vouchers 

for use in future projects, " 

*. ■ " 

■ One additional school reported no problems but said that they 
would prefer to bill on a quarterly rathe^r than a monthly basis. 
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- Inadequately worded vouchers resulted in enrollment of student 
' ^without contract. Dispute over payment of bill ensued. 

- School' s bi 11 i ng is on quarter I y bas i s - -Wl N wan ted month ly 
billing. Also, WIN made no provision for funding for required 
supp lies. 

- Funding i^ s porad i c- -t he school neve.r knows what WIN policy will 
be; allowed expenses vary from student to student. CETA is better. 

-WIN wouldn't provide a tool grant soon enough--school had to 
— . provide tools and absorb cost for several months, 

^ - -WIN ran out of money and didn't pay total cost of training. Stu- 

dent had to pay rest out of pocket. 



-WIN is sometimes a little slow in paying. 

- Cumbersome, duplicate forms. Lag timq in getting payment is 
longer for WIN. ^ — ^ 

- Voucher deadline caused school to drop everything to do neces- 
sary paperwor k . 



FlGUKE-5 

TYPES OF BILLING AND RELATED PROBLEMS 
ENCOUNTERED BY SCHOOLS \ 



Reactions to Training Time and Cost Limits 

In the Portland vouchering program, certain limits were placed 

on the cost, length and type of training for which vouchers could be 

* 

h - ' 

gused. We asked our respondents at the schools for their^ reactions to 

thd length-of-trai ni ng and cost limitations. , * 

The strongest reaction to the on^-year 'time limit came from the 

0 

public schools, all of whom' agree'd that the period was too short. (See 
Table 20.) Wi thout -except i on , the representatives of these schools argued 
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WIN students could not use their vouchers for training which 
would last more than one year; there was no limit on cost, but any traipi- 
ing program which would cost more than $2500 would require approval of 
the DOL Assistant Regional Director for Manpower; in general, there were 
no restrictions on the occupations for which WIN students could seek 
training, but training of a purely avocatidnal or recreational type was 
proscribed. 
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TABLE 20 



PROPORTIONS OF SCHOOLS RECORDING VARIOUS REACTIONS TO LIHITS IMPBSEO ON THE PORTLAND )/ouCHERINC DEMONSTRATION 

, ( I n\ percentages) 




Categories of Schoo's 



Pub) ic 
Pr I v«te 



Too 
Long 



Reosonflb 1 e 



50 



Too 
Short 



Pro'Vs.rfe For Should More Should 

Individual Vary With Than Reasonable Vary with 

Extensions Occupal ion Adequate pccupat ion 



too 

23 



20 
J6 



60 



36 



T8 



(5) 
(22) 



Smal I 9 
Medium y *9 

Large 



Ku 1 1 i p I e 

flus » ness ' Commerc i a I '0 
Medical & Dental A M i ed 
Personal Serv'-ce W 
I ndus t r I a I /T r an spor tat 1 on ' 
Academic 



55 



60 
50 
33 
67 



27 

,v 18 
100 



80 
20 
50 
33 



^5 
27 
20 



20 
10 



83 
67 



^5 
36 
60' 



60 
^0 
50 
50 
33 



27 
^5 



20 
kO 
50 
33 
33 
100 



27 
9 



20 



33 



(iir •■' 

(5) 4 



0) 
PO) 
(2) 
(6) 
(3) 
(1) 



37 



(27) 
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that the normal academic program was 2 (or i n the case of the academic 
university. ^) years and that to fund students for only one year could 
only serve to whet appetites and increase frustration.^ There was some 
argume^nt at these schools about whether the overall limit should be 
increased to two years, or a basic limit oT 1 year (for a "diagnostic/ 
trial" period as <5ne respondent put it) maintained with provision for 
an additional year's extension if the student had performed well. 
Although favoring an increase so t^hat a normal academic program could 
be completed, one respondent at the academic university felt that the 
vouchering program wi th a 1-year limit still had me r i t because i t gave 

6 

the students a chance to complete at least part of an academic education. 

Complete programs are generally much shorter In the private voca- 

^ tional schools than in cormiunity colleges and univers^ies It is under- 
standable that half of the private schools thought that the 1-year limit 
was reasonable But one quarter of the private schools thought the limit 
was too restrictive, some had combinations of programs that could last 
longer than a year, and some brought up explicic4y th^ problem of WIN 
students who were attending academic i ns t i tu t i on>i^ Only 2 schools, both 
private, thought that a 1-year limit was too gener^ous. Both public and 

• private Schools mentioned the 4>ossiblilty of relating 1 ength-o f - t ra i,n i ng. 
1 imi tat ions to the requirements of various occupations and several Schools 
^thought that extensions should be permitted in individual cases. 



It should be noted though th6t the rommunlty roHeqes do have 
specific vocational programs leading to certification in an occupation 
which 'do rMl last 2 years. Nonetheless, they ronsider.2 years as the 
normal program. 

^As a matter of fact, other data available to us suggest that 
some of the participants in the voucher program didusei varirttiS me^ns 
to finance segments of their academic careers For th^m, WIN provided 
for I year-'-other programs could be found to cover add i t i ona I pef i ods , 
either before or after, the vouchered tra^i^ period. 
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A sizeable majority of the schools In each category though? 
that $2,500 was either "more than adequate" or reasonable for training.^ 
Again, however, a few private schools suggested that cost limits be 
related to occupations. 

Sevei^&V p rov i 5 i ons of WIN regulations arc aimed at insuring that 
Institutional training is oriented toward increasing occupat'onal eligi- 
bility, and the procedures for the vouchering project prohibited training 
of a purely ovocational nature. A question relating to this restriction 
was dropped earVy^^n the interviewing process because it was seen by 
so ^iN^ny respondents as Irrelevant.* However, our general discussions 
with the responderrtS sug^iest that they accept and understand the 
prlxiciplo of focusing diy tr&ining that will increase emp 1 oyab I 1 i t y . 
Private schools, as we have mentioned, see employment of t\he i r graduates 
^s an Important selling point and some, at least, attempt tb adjust^ to 
labor mar^l conditions. For example, one medium-sized, business/ 
comnorclal school described in detail its attempts to dissuade women 
from enrolling In a course foe a+r I I no and travel secretaries. This 
is a popular choice among applicants to the school-, but the field is 

' ' - 8 

ove rc rowded I n t ho Por 1 1 and area. , 



( 



^Many of the respondents used terms such as "more than adet^uatV*^ 
or "more than enough for our programs" in describing this limit. A^ the 
same time, a number of them recognized that costs for certain p>ogra>ns 
at other schools might be higher. None of the respondents felt that 9 
lower, absolute limit shoOld be set. 

%he school had not refused to enroll one WIN applicant for 
this course, however, and the resporidfent was quite embarassed when thls_ 
case turned up In the data on Individual WIN students. 
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Our impression fs that^the public schools also accept the need for 
a\raqmatic approach to increasing emp 1 oyab i I i ty , but tend to put 
a broader interpretation on what is likely to' accomp 1 i sh this goal . 
Thus, courses aimed at broadening the student's educational background 
are seen as supporting purely vocational courses and enhancing the 
student's longer-run chances'of employment success. The academic 
inst i tut ion was , of course, the least oriented toward immediote employ- 
ment of the life chances of students who completed degrees. 

By and large, then, none of the schools found the cost limit to 
be restrictive. But the public schools and about a quarter of the 
private schools found the I engt h-of- t ra i n i ng limit restrictive. Most 
of the schools apparently had no problems with the emp I oyab i I i t y enhance- 
ment policies of WIN, partially because the policies are consistent wi-th 
the views of the private schools and partially because they have been 
interpreted liberally in the past. But i nterpret^t ions 'of what enhances 
emp I oyab i I i ty are 1 i ke ly to vary with educatj ona I ph I I osophy and we 
feel sure that the public schools, at lea<t, would resist too restrictive 
a regu I at i on . 

Attitudes Toward Vouchering 

Two questions in our interview schedule were aimed at determining 
the respondents' reactions to the vouchering concept as such. 

First, we read a statement about the vouchering concept to the 

9 

respondents and asked how they felt about the notion.^ 

^he following statement was read to respondents: 

Trad i t ional ly , the manpower agency has decided who will get 
vocational training and also has played a m^jjor role in deciding 
the occupational area and training instftution in which the client 
wou Id be t ra I ned . ^ 

Under the voucher syst^m^ hcwever, client choice of occupation 
and school is crucial. How does this fi^tkni seem to you? 
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The respondents' corments indicate thot substantial proportions 
of the schools thought that vouche r i nq was a qood idea (Table 21), This 
was somewhat more likely to be the t ase amonq public than among private 
schools. But among both those who agreed with the voudhering idea and those 
who felt it was not a good idea, a substantial proportion felt that WIN . 
students needed more counseling ond screening. This, In foct, wos 
the major reason for no^t liking the vouchering idea. 

Wo also asked for agreement or disagreement on a series of stotc- 
ments about what might happen if vouchering were to bo initioted on 
a w I de sra I e . 

In ge ne ra 1 , we think that the responses to this question (Toble 22) 

a- 

reflect the "helping people" orientations of many of the respondents, 
particularly those from public schools. Such an orientation is likely 
to be associated with heightened concern about the consequences for WIN 
students of the "wrong" decisions they might make as well as concern about 
wasted funds. Counselors and administrators with this sort of strong 
sense of responsibility foi^^others and a professional orientation which 
* emphasizes the use of intervention skills are likely to be somewhat 

it 

disturbed by concept wh i ch m i n 1 m i 7es Intervention and throws a greater 
share of responsibility on clients. 

'^he prefatory statement read to respondents was: 

t ThereN beqn some talk of using vouchers on a broader Scale, 

^ but there are some differences of opinion about the effectiveness 
of the program. Here is what some people would say happen if the 
voucher system were to replace the existing oae. Hew about you, / 
do ^ou agree or disagree with these statements? Additlona-l comments y 
are we 1 come . 

For this set of data we have Included the responses of both primary and 
secondary respondents. Further, since some respondents neither agreed 
nor disagreed but made more substantive comments, all responses were 
recorded fnto the following categorid%: Agree; Disagree; It all depends ^ * 
on the individual student; and Vouchering would make no difference. 
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TABLE 21 ' 

PROPORTIONS OF SCHOOLS REACTING IN VARIOUS WAYS TO'' THE VOUCWERING 
CONCEPT AND THE IDEA OF ALLOWING WIN REGISTRANTS 
TO CHOOSE OWN SCHOOL AND OCCUPATION 
(In Pe rcen t ages) 



Proprietary Status 

^ React Ions 



^'ubl ic Private Al 1 
(N - 5) (N ° 22) (N o 27) 



AGREE WITH VOUCHERING 

Success Rate Wou ) d Be Higher If Students 

Make Own Choice ^0 36 3 7 

Student Can Investigate and Choose Best 

Program \ - 27 22 

Agree, but Students Need More\ Counse I i ng and 

Better Screening \ ^0 27 30 



DISAGREE WITH VOUCHERING 

.Studen^ts Need Much More Counsel i ng and 

Screening. . 20 1^ IS 

Opposed to All 'Publicly Funded Training 

P rograms . . ' - - 5 ^ 



NEITHER AQREE NOR DISAGREE 

No D I f fc rence--WI N Always Gove Clients a Choice 

of Training and Occ^ation - S ^ 

It All Depends on the Initiative and Maturity 

of the S tudent ' 20 - ^ 

Students Hesitate to Take Anything L«iss Than the 
Maxirnum They Want because They Are Afraid 

Funds Wi M Run Out - S ^ 
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In this context, it is not surprising that neither public nor 
private school respondents display a great deal of confidence in WIN 
participants' abilities to mako viable occupational and training choices. 
There is only modest agreement with statements support i ng. c 1 i ent auto- 
nomy aod roughly equal or higher disagreement with such statements. 
On the other hand, there is relatively high agreement with statements 
implying client dependency and low to modest disagreement with such 
statements. The respondents from public schools appear to be somewhat 
less confident of the clients' abilities to choose for themselves than 
are the private school respondents. There is, however, one major excep- 



tion. Three-quarters of the public school respondents did not think 
that WIN students would be talked Into training they do not want or 



need.. These responses seem inconsistent with the pattern of responses 
to the other sta-tements by public school respondents as well as with 
the responses from the private schools' representative's. Since the ' ^' 
private school respondents did not display this same apparent reversal 
of attitude, we. cannot attribute it to on artifact of the statement. 
Wc suggest that the public Schools' rep resonL/it1 ves are saving that 
they have relatively low confidence in the clients' (ibili^lies to ^eleCt 
appropriate occupations, lew confidence in thc^^lients' abilities to 
select appropriate training, and lt>w confidence in the motives and 
honesty of private schools. But they do have high conf i dJnce J n the 
clients' -abil it ies towi t hs tand a hard sell of training whj,ch is not 
what the clients have decided thdy want. In short, we think the public 
school respondents are saying that they do not think the clients can 
make as good choices as counselors can, but once they have made a choice, 
they will stick to it. The private schools, on the other hand, display 
a bit more conf i denco in the cl i ent s ' ab I 1 i ty to make v I ab le cho Ices , 
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but are much less sanguine ihan the publi< school respondents about the 
clients' ability to withstand a hard sell. 

The attitudes of the respondents toward the ability of WIN 
participants to choose appropriate occupations seems, however, to be 
at variance with the reported behavior of the vouchered WIN students 
who had enrolled in their schools. We showed in Chapter IV that 79 
percent of the public schools and 83 percent of- the private Schools 
evaluated their WIN students' occ upa t i onii\ choices as appropriate. 
Yet 88 perce|it of the public school respondents und 52 percent of the 
private school respondents think that If voucherinq is Instituted on 
a wide scale clients may choose occupations for which there is little 
chance of b^einq enployed; 38 percent of the public schoo^l and 26 percent 
of the private school respondents do not think that clients can make 
occupat^ional decisions that are as good us those of co^^ns^ors • 
In part, this apparent contradiction may' result from the 
respondents' prbpensity for Tudqinq the appropriateness of their student^? 
occupational choices on the t,as1s of how well they did in training. Dyt 
wo also think there is eviden(;o bf a "bu{ not you" syndrome-of stero- 
typinq-here. We believe that the respondents have a tendency to iinpute 
lower orders of judqement and ability to unknown W IN s tudents in general 
than to those with whom they have had personal contact. A policy Impli- 
cation of this Is that initial doubts over WIN clients' abilities to 
make their own choices may largely overcome if and when voucherlnq is 
implemented on a w i de r 's ca 1 e . For this reason, initial resistance to a 
modest expansion of Vouchprinq should probably not be taken too .erioush 
Very clearly, the private school respondents are more sanquine I 

than those from^the public UMo0\s over the likelihood of advantaqeous 

« 

outcano, to be expected froo, qlvinq cl iin t s cj^na, e^ freedom of choice. 
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Lorqc majorities of the private sthool respondents foci that frecdcm 
of choice would increase the students' sctf-cstcem and "mot i va t i on to> 
su( ( ccd in training This is not so of the public school respondents. 
We are not sure why these differences exist, but suspect that they may 
result from differences in the sizes and structural characteristics o/ • 
the two classes of schools. IC may be that respondents at the public 
schools are more sensitive to objective, bureaucratic c|'iteri-a su( h as 
grades than are private school respondents, and that^the latter, 
operating in closer everyday contact with students, are more sensitive 
to subjective phenomena such as self-esteem and motivation. To the 
private school respondent in daily, face-to-face contact with students, * 
motivation and self-esteem are likely to be more than abstVact concepts. 

One of the arguments frequently made in favor of vouchering in 
programs for the disadvantaged is that, by recasting agency clients in 
the role of independent "purchasers" of servlcbs, it will minimize the 
s t i qmat»" za t I on as welfare clients, soon as contributing to low self-ostoom 
One-third of the respondents agreed that vouche r i nq wou 1 d make W 1 N 
students feel more comfortable since they would not bo Identifiable as 
'•poor" or ''on welfare," and less than one-fifth disagreed. Most 
interestingly, though, roughly one-quarter 6f the respondents said that 
vouchering wOuld not make any difference simply because they did not 
«ec S t i gma t I zo t i on as a problem in the conventional system. As we 
mentioned -in Chapter 11, most respondents did not f Ce 1 that WIN students 
were singled out as "d I f f e rent "-- i n the large schools because students 
are lost in fhe crow(^ and, in the smaller schools, because everyone is 
seeking to Improve cmp foyab i I i t y . . 

Finally, the remaining finding we think worthy of corrment here v 
is that respondents felt that vouche r i ng wou I d reduce administrative 
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paperwork. Private school respondents were more ITkoly than those from 
public schools to see administrative odvon t aqos^ i n vouchor inq, but 
those taW i nq this pos i t i on wo re s I < 1 1 i^. i he m i nor i t y . 
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^ - CHAPTER VI I 

Summary and General Conclusions "\ 

• This report has presented the results of a survey of 
27 schools, 5 pub] ic and 22 private, in which WIN reg i s t rant s . we re 
enrolled for vocational training during the vouche r i ng *feas i b i I i ty test 
In Portland, Oregon. 0^r data include the responses of school repre- 
S(?ntatives to an interview schedule which asked about the schools, their 
operations, their reactions to the vouchering program and, additionally^ 
what the schools said about some 1^6 of the 168 WIN reg i-s t ran t s who 
had spent their training vouchers in the schools. We have frequently 
supplemented quantitative analysis of our data w'ith qualitative inter- 
pretations of our discussions with the schools' representatives. 

We found rather pervasive differences in the responses of Public 
and private schools on a number of measures. We attribute these 
differences in large part to differences in the size, organizat ional 
structures, and training philosophies of the two categories of schools. 

The large, public schools operate under a mandate to provide 
educational and tra.ning services to the widest possible spectrum of the 
population. Their'policy, in general, is one of open enrollment and 
their approach to training seems to fall well within the ethos of the 
educational profession. -Although there is a high level of social 
concern and commitment to social programs, so far as we are able to judge 
from our discussions, the size and bureaucratic style of organization In 
these schools appear to contribute to a certain impersonality and 
laissez-fal re reliance on the student's own efforts and Initiatives. 
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The private schjools seem to us to be more pragmatic in their 
orientation toward vocational training. Profit-oriented for the most 
part, these'school's recognize that the placement of qualified graduates 
,in jobs is one of their major selling points. Therefore, they tend tft 
be acutely sensitive to what ^hey see as , the essential needs and ^ 
interests of employers, and they tend to put the emphasis on providing 
their students with basic occupational skills in the shortest possible 
time. This pragmat ic orientation, aswel^as sma 1 le r es t ab 1 i shment s 
and much smaller s tuden t, bod i es , contribute to more frequent reliance 
on personal contact and greater informality in counsel i-ng and placement 
activities. By the same token, the private schools are more insistent 
on attendance and more likely to follow-up quickly when a student 
appears to be having problems-. For these private schools, qualifying 
their students for employment in the shortest practicable lime is the 
principal goal. And, at least In their view, their preparation of 
students must be adequate if the schools are to maintain their standing 
with employers and the community. 

'By and large, bqxh public and private schools gave favorable 
evaluations of students fraii the WIN program, including the vouchered 
students. But the shift trf vouche r i ng itself did not seem to have made 
much difference to the .schools, and the idea of vouche r i ng-of increasing 
the freedom of WIN clients to make their own dec i s i ons — evoked mixed 
responses from the schools. Although there were only a few cases in 
which the schools had encountered s tudent s who were not prepared to make 
viable decisions, there is a fairly strong tendency for school personnel 
to assume that people from WIN, or presumably any other manpower program, 
f need extensive screening and counseling. 
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In both the public and private schools, we^think, th^re is 

generally a high level of interest in the VelTare land succes$ of 

students. Both categories of schools seem genu i ne l\comm i t ted to tbei r 

particular ph i I osoplj.) es and styles of trailing over and ^f6miii,^UTe^ 

structural and motivational factors that give rise to the differences.- / 

For the most part, our respondents in both categories of schools 

impressed us as genuinely convinced that their method was best for ', 

their students and they appegr to work hard to adapt their particular 

systems to the needs of their students. To be sure, we came away 

with questions in our minds abou^ two or three of the private schools, 

schools whose representatives did not convince us of -the high degVee 

of concern and commitment that we have Just described. By and I^Tge, 

however, we think that most of the schools are trying to do a good 

job-- in somewhat different ways, i '•^^ 

Our observations support Wilms'^ initial contention that the 

settings In which public and private schooll p rov i de voca t i ona I training 

are conceptually different. Wilms argues that the' private schools' 

"dependent relationship on output markets," contrasted with the 

deperxdence of public schools on the ."political (process," results in 

differences between t;he two types on a number of factors, includingr 

Private Schools Publ ic Schools 

Emphasis on employment Multiple objectives and 

qualification requirements for noriemp I oyment 

academi c wprk 

Selection of students with high 

p^lacement probabilS^ty ' Open-enrol Iment wfth seme 

internal selection • 
Greater flexibility t.d^meet student ** 

ahd employer needs > . Less flexibility in meeting- 



Greater emphasis on job placement 



student and employer needs 
Less emphasis on job placement 



^Well'ford W. Wilms, Public and Proprietary Voca t i ona I" T ra In i ng : 
A Study of Effectiveness , Berkel ey -. Center for Research and Developmet>t 
in Higher Education, 197^. 9J) 
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We ^ave made^^imilar points on the basis of the information we gathered, 
We cannot draw any conclusions as to whether or not these differences 
make one type of school 'better' than the other, nor can we confirm 
or refute any of Wilms' eva\uative findings. But^we submit that the 
existence of these differences is important because either set of 
characteristics may be advantageous for some studen-ts and not for others. 

Our cone ) us i ons . are, of course, based on the data which repre- 
sentatives of the varicfus schoc^ls gave us and on the impressions we 
formed while talking with these respondents. We now have a much 
better fee) for hciw the schools involved in the vouchering demonstration 
interpret theiP own operations and how they look at the vocational train- 
ing situation, though. ^ 

Beyond that, we know that the voucher system, per se , posed no 
particular problems for the schtJQls. We think that this specific finding 
can be generalized to a larger popul^tiop of schools with sufficient 
confidence that vouchering of i ns t i t u t i oila 1 training can be applied on 
a wider i'-ale without undue concern on that point. 

Moreover, the Schools so far do not seem to hove behavecl 
unethically or in an exploitative manner with respect to vouchering; 
the private schools, about which concern is most often eSipressed, 
apparently did not tailor courses especially for the program, they 
profess reasonable insistence on attendance and performance standards, 
and there is some screening aimed at preventing students from pursuing 
inappropriate training objectives. At the same time, one cannot conclude 
from this that problems will not arise if vouchers do become available 
on a larger scale and over a Ioniser period of time. 
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It may bp that the vouchcred s t uden t s ' - v • ews of the schools ■ 
and of the training they received will be somewhat different than the 
story we got from the schools. And ony attempt at evaluating the 

X 

effectiveness of training, whether on the dimension of votJcherinq/ 
nonvoucher i.nq or on the dimension of type of school, will have to 

f 

await analysis of posttraining labor force expil r I enj:e. None t he 1 ess , 
we*would b^ less than truthful if we did not admit that, In additloo 
to establishing the feasibility of vouchering from the schools' 
Stand point and do sc r i b I ng a numbe r of relevant aspects of vouchered 
voc ational training, wc have gained an impression that Is f avorab 1 e 
to the private schools. We believe at this point that replications of 
the vouchering demonstration on a wider scale should pot be inhibited 
by concerns about the motiv(j.s and methods of most private schools. 



I 
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APPENDIX A 
FACTORS LIMITING THE^ SCOPE OF THE DATA 
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As we mcfn t 1 oncd In the ma in body of this report, certoln design 
feotures of the study as welt as several reality constraints imposed 
limitations on < he scope of the data collected. Tl^te' f act ors which con- 
tributed ^o this limi t*^ i on are Ou t 1 » ned be 1 ow. We d id not , i n t he. s t r Ic t 
sense, got the organizations' pcrs pec t I ves on t he vouche ring program"; we 
^ obtained the views of one, or in some cases two, officials whose organiza- 
tional positions differed. We interviewed one person &{ 19 schools and 2 
persons" at the remaining 8 schools. In most of the cases where there were 
2 respondents, one provided the bulk of the information obtained with the 
other corroborating or filling in from time to time. A breakdown of our 
res ponden ts ' pos I t 1 Ons Is s hown In Tab 1 e A I , These res ponden ts were des - 
Ignated by the schools. We believe that they were appropriate persons and 
thatXthey .were capable of speaking for their organizations. Nonetheless, 
5oniG of their responses very probably reflected personal and positional biases. 
B<»cause of considerations pcrtAnning Co the protection of the 
rights of humon Subjects, Part B information concnrning individuals was 
obtained anonyrpbusly whrn tt was obtainc*d at all. That is to say. wp 
do not kf>c7W thp identity of any >tudpnt for whom we collrctod school 
pvaluattons and reports in the second part of the interview. While this 
will preclude future matching of information from the school^ with infor- 
rnat ion obtained from the students in a separate series of Irvterviews, we 
felt t hat t he research tas k did not war rant t he *br eac h of pr i vacy wh i c h 
identification of individuals in Part D would have involved. 
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TABLE A I 



POSm^S OF RESPONDENTS TO SCHOOL SURVEY 
^ (in Percentoges) 



Primary Secondary All 

Position in Orgdhlzation Respondent Respondent Respondents 



Adminl s;Urator 

Bus i ness Off i 
Represen tot i vo 

Reg 1 5 1 ror 

Counse 1 or 

Owner 



Total 
(N) 



37 
I I 

18 
II 
22 



99 
(27) 



12 

38 
38 
12 



iqo 

(8) 



31 

17 
23 
1 1 

i7 



99 
(35) 



Wr» woro not able to obtain information on Indivifiual s^'iHents 
in 22 cases. Anonymity requirements precluded collection of informa- 
tion on individual s t udon t s. en ro I I nd in schools at which fewer than^ 
throe vouchorod WIN students had enrolled (15 cases) and the schools 
were unable to provide any Information on sovpn ^S'f uden t s , usually 
because a student had registered but had had no further contact with 
the school. Table A2 breaks these cases down by put I ic/pr i vatc status, 
sl/o And occupational specialization area of the scl\ools. The most 
serious gaps in the individual data occur amcKKj smalt schools and personal 
service schools where 44 and 64 percent of the WIN students respectively 
were not covered. We cannot therefore, make Inferences for these types 
of schools. 
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TABLE A2 

(0 

ANALYSIS OF MISSING PART B DATA ON INDIVIDUAL VOUCHERED WIN S-TUDENTS 



Ciltcqorics of Schools 


No Data 


Col 1 ec ted 


School 


Had No Do to 


Total 


Missinq Data 


Number 
of Cases 


Percent of All 
WIN Student^ 
in Cotcgory 


Number 
of Coses 


Percen t of All 
WIN Students 
in Cotogory 


Number 
of Coses 


; Percen t of A 1 1 
WIN -Stl^dents 
in Category 


Propr ictary S totu5 . 












« 


rub 1 1 C 


/ 1 \ 


I 


(5) 


7 


(6) 


8- 


Pr i vote 


(If*) 


\^ 


(2) 


2 


(16) 


16 


S izo 














Smol I 


<i 1) 




(1) 


k 


(12) 




Mod i um 


(3) 


' k 


(1) 


1 


W 


6 


Large 


(1) 


1 


(5) 


7 


(6) 


8 


Occupational Specialization 














Mu 1 t j pi e 


(2) 


3 


(5) 


8 


(7) 


1 1 


Bus 1 noss/Comnorc iol 


(6) 


1 1 


(I) 


2 


(7) 


13 


Modicat ond Dental Allied 


(-) 


(-) 




(-) 


(-) 


(-) 


Personal Services 


(7) 


6^ 




(-) 


(7) 


(^) 


Indus tr iol /Tronspor tot ion 


(-) 


(-) 


(1) 


5 


(1) 


S 


Acodom Ic 


(-) 


(-) 


(-) 


(-) 


(-) 


(-) 
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One school declined to qivc out performance data on individual 
Students even under conditions of anonymity. Additionally, at one 
public school there was no centralized location where complete data on 
individuals could be obtained within the t i-me available (WIN voucher 
students comprised (inly 0,2 percent of the total student body of Over 
17,000 at this school.) This school later collated and provided data on 

some individuals for a few items, but was unable to do so for the 

( 

remaminy topics. For these reasons, some of the data presented in this 
report include rather large proportions of "don't know /no answer" 
responses , 
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APPENDIX D 



Interview Schedules 



Port A - Schools Ques I lonno I re 
fort B - Individual Voucher Clients 



\ 
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BSSR:538 • 

" Schools Questionnaire 

^ The following questions deal with a study of vouchcrcd training 

which we have been conducting. 

In^the voucher system, the client in □ manpower program is given 
a certificate (voucher) which entitles him to vocational training in the 
occupational area of his choice and at the training institution of his 
choice. In this system, client choice of occupation and school Is 
crucial J^n contrast to the more rraditional manpower training system 
where these decisions are made 6y employment counselors or staff persons. 

w as among t^hc training institutions 

chosen by voucher clients here in the Portland area. 

This questionnaire consists of two parts. Part A ask^ some" 
questions about your school and its programs and contains some general 
questions about voucher traiooes. Part B asks about the Individual 
vouchered students who enrolled in your school under thtn special 
proqr a^>. 



\ 
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Part A 



1 . Name of schoo J . 



2. Position of respondents^ 



3. How many instructors anci other professionals are on your staff? 

Number of instructors 

Number of other professionals 

k. Does ypur school have VA aj^proval (i»e., by the state approval 
agency),? 

1 ^ . 

Yes. 
No . 



5. A. How many students were er^rolled here (In vocational 
training) during the past year? 

I ' Total of students (including manpower students). . . 

B, How many of them were (vocational) students from manpower 
programs such as MDTA , WIN, or some other program (includes 
, voucher students)? 

Total vocational education students from - 

manpower programs 
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A. I need to know a bit about your admission procedures. 
What' steps do you normally take in deciding whether to 
enroll an applicant for vocational training? 



Yes No 



Do you: 

a. have a general i ntervi ew wi th applicant 0 

/ b. determine prior schooling • ^ 

c. determine prior work experience . 

d. exam.ine school transcripts 

e. get references from previous employers ..... 



f . . gi ve genera 1 

i ntel 1 i gence test 

g. give educational I Specify 
achievement test f tests 

h. give occupational 
aptitude test 



none . 
other . 



0 
0 
0 



B. Are these normal admission proceedures for'a_M (vocalional 
education) applicants or do they vary for different people 
or different courses? • * ' * 



T|iey are* normal for all applicants (SKIP TO 7) . . 
They vary with individual applicants (GO ON T0.6C) 



They vary with individual courses (GO ON TO 6C) 



C. How dc admission proceedures vary with individual 
applicants or courses? 
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7. A, So far as you know, were there any voucher people who 
applied here for training but were refused? 



Yes . 0 

No (SKI P TO ... 1 



B. How many? 



C. Why were they refused admission? (PROBE FOR INDIVIDUAL REASONS) 



8, A. How about your recruitment proceedures? How do you 
usually go about attracting (vocational education) 
students? (PROBE FOR METHODS AND MEDIA) 



B. Do you have staff persons who specialize in recruiting? 

Yes 0 

No 1 

C. What (k) they do? 

s 
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9. What v;ould you say are the pros and cons of the (vocational) 
training program here as opposed to a (public/private) school 
with similar course work? 



Now a bit more about your students: 

10. A. What is the usual dropout rate among your (vocational 
training) students? 



B. Does this vary with specific occupational areas? 

Yes 0 

No (SKI P TO 1 1) I 

C. How does it vary? Why? 
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11. A. Are dropout rates for students from manpower programs 

higher, lower, or about the some as for your (vocational 
training) students In general? 

Higher dropout rate for manpower program students 0 

About the same 1 

Lower dropout rate for manpov/er program students ..... 2 

DNA, no experience with manpower program students 3 



ASK IIB ONLY AT SCHOOLS WITH 8 OR MORE VOUCHERS: (Mount Hood, 
Portland Convnunlty, Bryman, Western Business, Northwestern College 
of Business, Technical Training Service) 

B. In your experience with the voucher students, are their 



dropout rates higher, lov/er, or about the same as for 
students from manpower programs ? 

Higher for voucher students 0 

About the same 1 

Lower for voucher students 2 

DNA, no experience with manpower program students 3 

12. Of all your vocational training students who fail to complete 
their course work, what proportion are: 

a. Asked to leave by the school % 

b. Dropout of their own volition % 
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13. A. How about ottrndonce in class umung thu slu(Jcn!| here who 

are from manpower proqranis? Is it higher, or lower, of about 



the some as for other students? 

Higher 0 

About the same 1 

Lower 2 

Can't say, no experience with manpower students 3 



B. Usually, when a student is from a manpower program, the agency 
checks peri odia^ ally with the sc hoo I to verify attendance. 
Suppose this requirement were to be eliminated. Do you think 



attendance wOuld go down, or go up, or v/ouldn't it choiujc' 

Attendance would go down .... 0 

Attendance would go up 1 

Attendance would not change. . , 2 



And about tiie services you are able to offor your students: 



1^4. Do you provide educational counseling services to your 
studer.ts prior to training? 



Yes (briefly dnsoibe In npoce below) 0 

No I 



A. Arc thf^y prgvided during f .iininj? 

• Yes (briefly dcsiribe in sp£^cc bo low) 0 

No ■ 1 
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your students? 

Yes (DESCRIBE BELOW AND A^SK Q. 1 SA) 0 

No (SKIPJO 16) * J 

A. V/hat percentage of all your graduates do you place? % 

Now some questions about your experience with the voucher system: 

16. A. Did you encounter any major problems with the voucher 
t rai nees themsc 1 ves? 

Yes (GO ON TO B) 0 

No (SKIP TO Q. 17) 1 

B . What were they? 



17. Were thrre any particular advantages or difficulties 
assoclutod with the finonclng or billing system? 
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Tro4i tional ly , the inonpowcr a^jcncy has decided who will (jet vocational 
training and all»o has played d major fo\c in dccidinq the occupy t i ona 1' 
area and trainmq institution m which the client would be tri^incd. 

18. Under the voucher system, however client choice of oc':upation and 
school is crucial. How does t h i *. system seem Lo you? (PROOF.: 
Is it better for the agency to do nore screening of clients, 
determine who is best Suited for training, and then send them to 
a school for training via this traditional, system, or is it 
better to have the client made these decisions? 



r 




COVER SCREENING, OCCUPATIONAL 
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19. A. In the Porlldnd fjroqrom, limits were put on the cost, Icnqlh, and 
type of training for which the voucher Lould be used. I'd like to 
ask you about what effects you think the limits might have had. 
First, the voucher clients could not take training v/hich would last 
more than a year. How does that limit seem to you? Is it reasonable 
and realistic, or would it be better to have some other provision^ 
(SAY: for a lon9er penoJ, or maybe a shorter period. Why do you 
think that?) 



Second, the cost of training could not exceed $2500 without special 
clearance^ How do you feel about this? Is this a reasonable limit, 
or v/ould you suggest somc^ otKcr provision? 



C. Finally, the students' vocational choice could not^PncIude a 
vocational or recreational type of training such as golf or 
swirunincj. Other thain? that , vouchers could be used for any 
occupation *ai alU What do you think of this provision? Would 
you suggest changing it in any wa^ 
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20. There's been some lulk of usirnj vouthi-rs for vocational I ra ininq 
on a broader sculc, but then* arc some differences of opinion 
about the effectiveness of tfic protjrnm. More -is what some people 
say wi>tjtd happen if the voucfur ,ystem were to replace the 
existin<j one. How about you, do you a<jrce or disooroc with these 
stater;ents. Additional (oimntnls are we I <omel 

Ayrce D i sayr ee 



A» Manpov/br (, Iients would m.ike occupational decisions 
v/hi(h are just as (jood us thosp made by rnan[>ower 

training counselors , 0 I 

D. Dfc i s i on-mak i n(j by the lIicdI would increase his 

se I f-es teem t 0 I 

C. Students would be more comfortable, because it would 
not be so obviOus to school [>ersonncl , teachers, or 

other studenf' that they arc "poor" or "on welfare" . 0 I 

D. If clients rother than counsellors deal with the 
school^, thry will be talked into train iny that they 

really don't want or need 0 I 

E. If clients are left on their ovm , they may choose 
occupations for whit.h ttiero is little or no chance 

of bcinij employed 0 I 

F. Manpower clivnls would be able to s^fTect a vocational 

traininc) scho'^l just as wisely OS thc! tocnselors. . . 0 I 

G. The voutlier system would reduce adm i n i r» t r«) t i ve 

paper v/ork 0 I 

M. Det i s i on-mak i nq by the ilicnf would i ru reasc his 

motivation tf> suttessfully ft)n;plete I ru i n i nq 0 I 

I. Some schools v/i I I try to se 1 1 tj.iinii.q to (I lent s 

wfiifh is not suit (id to Hi-Mr needs or ab i 1 i t i es . . . 0 I 

J. Since the tr,.'nlfuj is p.i i d fo- by the qoveinment, I hn 
clients may i booso rxr« '»j .i"(* s^'liools, even thouqh 
cqu.llly effcilive ir^iinimj W)uld be Vti i I ab I •• 

(• I ♦.•nvfu- r e at .) lower <osl . . , . , 0 I 
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p art D-~t nd i vi dfla 1 Voucher Clients 

itlon of respondent . — 

Client 1,D, No. 

Name of Dchooi . 

Pro'jrom ]n which enrolled i 

Did client hove onolhcr program in mind when (he/she) first 
opp 1 i ed ho rc? 

Yes-^CGO TO Q. i*A) . . . 
No (SKIP TO Q, 5) . . . 

A, V/hut proyrain was that? 

B, If different, why v/js this chdnye mcde? 



Did you r.iakc nny (other) changes in the training plan such 
as chtjnijinf) Ihc lengtii, tr,st, or content spec i f i ca 1 1 y _for 
this s Indent 7 (What? Why, if not obvious?) 

Change in length. . , 

Change i n roo t . . , . 

Change in content . , 
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/ 6. what stofis, did you ijkc In dctidinf) to ddnu t 

to training in this vocational aroj? 

Q Check here if R soys same as Q. 6, Part A. 

Yes 

a. Gene ra 1 i nlc rv i ow ^ 

b. Determination of prior schooling. . 0 

c. Determination of prior work experience 0 

d. Exrimination of prior school transcripts 0 

c. References from previous employers 0 

f. General i nte I yencc letting. ... *. 0 

g. Educational achievement testing \ . . . 0 

h. Occupational aptitude testing . . 0 

0 

I . none 

j . ol her (ipec ifv) ^ 

7. A. Do you consider his/lier occupational choice to be 
opp rop r 1 a t c ? 

EXPLAIN: IN WHAT WAYS APPKOPRlATt OH NOT APPROPRIATE:. PROOC FOR 
ADILITILS, BAIKCKOUNO LABOR MARKLT DtMAND, ETC. 

Appropriate (SKI P TO Q. 8) 

Not appropriate (GO ON TO Q. /B) . . . 



No 



B. Did yoti take any attiori to Jilvise or assi<it Uh- sluden 
in niokincj a n.ore ',uit«jble choice? V(r'KOnL) 
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IF NOT ALKfADY ASCUTAI li( D 



ST. Did you provide rclu( .1 1 i on.) I / t r.n fw fu| counsc jirui ^.crvncs 
to this oliidt-nt prior to or duri-Tj t r o-rn Wv}*? 



Prior to truUning. . . . 
Dui I ny t ra i n i luj 

9. A. V/hat t.boijl his/h^r clio i t c of school'.'' Do yuu think I 

your It.jiniru, [/rc-.i.j-n is bc'A v«-i tod for 

or vyuuld >t bo bc-llor if hc/'^ht- v/urc- stJ^t<ev/lH- r r clsr' 

•» 

tXPLAlN: AND If DCTTLK LL'^CWMtRL, WHIRL AND WHY. 



B. Diu ».i;^Mt atU-r..: classes Kt,\-? 

Yob. . 

• ' No . . . 

IF CLIENT NtVLR ATTENUttfTcHECK HCRL [ ]AND TERMINATE INTLKVUW 



10. Hovi v/ould yo^soy thot comporcs(cd) to 

other (voctUionol trdining) students here in terms of the folloyrng: 



V/ould you soy average, above avcroge, or ^elow average? 

'^'cl/iss performance 

b. gcner^al aptitudes and abUlt'tes 

c. preptiration for training.' ^ 

d . o 1 1 endarice 



e . I ntc res t . . 

f . mot I vol ion . 



Above Below 
Average Average Average 



Is traincrj^ St i I 1 in jr^^ining, has he/she completed, 
or dl-d ht7*-he I c«a ifp^cJ o r o finishing? 



t^tijl in training (SKI P TO Q. 13). • • 
ConipJeted tralninc/ (SKIP TO Q. 13) . . 
left before finishing (GO ON TO Q. 12) 
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1-2. Was trainee asked to leave by the school, or did he/she 
drop Out on his/her own. 

Asked to leave by school (GO ON TO J2A) . . . 0 

left on own (SKIP TO Q. 12B) 1 

12. A. V/hy was trainee asked to leave?^ DO NOT READ-'-USE AS CHECKLIST 
DO NOT READ — USE AS CHECKLIST ANTD PROBE IF NECESSARY 

a. Poor class performance 0 

b. Lacked aptitudps and abilities .1 

. c. Poor attendance 2 

d . Lacked i n teres t 3 

e. Lacked mottvation k 

t 

f . Other (Speci fy) • • 5 

B. V/hat reason did the student give for leaving? 
DO NOT R£AD--u5E AS CHECKLiST 

Course work was too dificult. . 0 

^ Needed an income (job). 1 

Just preferred working to attending school 2 

Decided against this occupation , 3 

Had family or personal problems 4 

Transportation problems 5 

Gave no reason. . . 6 

Othe r (speci fy) 7 



SKI P TO 
Q. 16 



SKIP TO 
Q. 16 



rOR THOSE WIfO HAVE COIUaFTFD^RAi Nl NG ONLY . FOR STUDENTS STILL IN 
^ TRAINING, SKIP TO Q. 17. 

13. Did (trainee) receive a deyrcc or certificate upon 
complctiun of this prog rani? 
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Yes (DCSCr.i TjE 'AMD GET NAME OF DOCUMENT) . 
No. ... ' . . . . . 
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\k, A. Did trainee get placement assistance when he/she finished? 

Yes (CO TO Q. \^C) 0 

> No (SKIP TO Q. I^B) 1 

\ 

B. Did the trainee get a job? 

Yes (SKIP TO (1. 15) 0 

No (SKIP TO Q. 16) 1 

DK (SKIP TO Q. 16) ...... . 2 

DI^A (SKIP TO Q. 16) . .... 4 * 3 

What type of assistance? PROBE 



D. Did tiie A I a*i iifce get a job? 

Yes (GO ON TO Q. l^E) 0 

No (SKI P TO Q. 16) . . y 

DK (SKIP TO Q.' 16) 2 

E. Did the trainee get the job with your (school's) assistance 
• ' or did he7she find it on his/her own? 

With school's assistance .... 0 
Found on own ^ 

15. Have you had any feedback from the trainee's employer? 

Yes (^ipecify content).* 0 

No ^ 
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16. Use this space foi any additional comments concerning the 
client and/or the program. 



FOR STUDENTS STILL IN TRAINING ONLY: 

17. Will trainee receive a degree or certificate upon completion 
of this program? ». 

* Ye^ (DESCRIBE AND GET NAME OF DOCUMENT) .... 0 
No . 1 

18. Will trainee get placement assistance when he/she finishes? 

Yes (ASn (1. I^A) 0 

No (SKIP TO Q. 16) 1 

M4. A. What type of assistance? 



19. Use l's\-^ space for any additional comments on the client 
and/or the program. 
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APPENDIX C 

SPECIFIC VOCATIONAL TRAINING PROGRAMS IN WHICH 
VOUCHERED WIN STUDENTS WERE ENROLLED 
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PROFESSIONAL/TECHNICAL 


OPERATIVES^ Except Transportation 


Account i ng , 


Automotive, mechanics and related 


Data Process mg 


Diesel Mechanic 


Data Processing, executive 


We 1 d i ng 


and management 


Uphoj s ter ing 


Nurs i ng 




Nurs i ng Ass } s tant * 


TRANSPORTATION OPERATIVES 


Occupxat i ona 1 




Therapy Technician 


Truck Driving 


Operat i ng ^ 




Room Techn i c i an 


KhKSONAL SERVICES 


Medical Assistant 




Denta 1 Techn i c i an 


Child Care A i de 


Den ta) Ass i s tan t 


Food Prepara t i on 


Med ica ) 


Barber ing 


Records Techn ic ian 


Beauty Operator 


Anthropology, academic 




Psychology, acaderri^ic 


OTHER 


Social Science, academic 




Biology, academic 


Landscap ing 


Broadcas t Managemen t 


Forestry 


and Announc i ng 




Commercial Art 




Audio-visual Technician 





MANAGEMENT/ADM I N I STRAT I VE 

Business Management 
Medical Management 

CLERICAL 



C.Jerk-Typist 
Secretar ies 

genera I 

execut i ve 

professional 

medical 

1 ega 1 

automat ion 
broadcas t 
a i r I i nes 

Receptionists 
genera I 
profess ional 
medical « 

Keypunch 

Bookkeep i ng-Key punch 

Bookkeep i ng 

L ibrary Aas is tant 



-* NOTE: Names of programs d-I f fer' s I I qht ly f^rom school to school* 
Includes only programs reported by schools From which data on indivt'dual 
vouchered WIN students were collected- 
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